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ORIG IN A L TA L E Ss. queen had committed to his keeping The se, perhay 8S, Were,each of the former, was borne away triumphar tly by the discords and 


— and all ef them, strong enough, as reasons why he should pot terrors of the last. Don Ponee was tert bly eloquent on the pre 


= _ — = 
PONCE DE LEON. any more adventure his life for gain or glory But his amour, sent occasion Never amorous knight more so. He narrated all 

Would you then hear a story of true love 
Sit down and listen.” 





his new passion, the rod which swallowed up all others, had got his endeavors at her attainment; his labors more numerous and 


completely the better of the knight's understanding; and he did magnificent than those of Hercules; he detailed at leneth. and 


nothing but think, talk, and dream, from morning to night, and with no litde glow in the way of coloring, his various visitations 


Tur lover of Spanish story must remember Ponce de Leon; . . 
night to morning of the beautiful and capricious Leonora D'Al- by day, long watchings by night in the perilous weather 


nor is he likely very soon to be forgotten by the American reader - des 
- n » sa — > . neal : 
His history. the renown of his achievements, as well in old as Varado. It was “ agone case” with Don Ponce; and he now had eribed the curious presents, procured at infinite trouble and ex 


in new Spain, have wrought for him the magic of a name in More barbers and friseurs in his pay than he ever knew in his pense s« ly for her gratification; the thousand and one new sones 
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both countries; and made him too familiar to all memories atal] Young days, or should have known in his old But all in vain- made purposely in her honor, and at his instance. by the most 
conversant with the stirring and busy period in which he lived, the loves of our knight were unfortunate—the course of true love ce lebrated minstrels, several dozen of whom he ke ptin pay solely 
tw permit of that oblivion, in his case, which has obscured so id not run smoothly with him Leonora was quite too young, fer the purpose He then proceeded to deseribe the honors of his 
many of his contemporaries. Washington Irving, in his “Com- beautiful, and wealthy, not to be most fashionable, and most state, his great wealth, substance, dignity, and so forth: and 
panions,” &c. has given a very pleasant and interesting sketch fashionably capricious and coquettish. She laughed at the old witha te modesty, he referred to the noise and notoriety of his 
of his life, the perusal of which, well compensates the idle hour knight—made merry with his awkwardnesses, ridiculed his gal deeds of arms, and the fam ream ud glory whicl had 
which it employs. Asa knight of romance, we find him fulfil- lantries, which, indeed, did not sit overwell upon him, and with thereby acquires He dwelt with peculiar for nd emphasis 
ling, to the card, all the dues and duties of the code and court of Much hardness of heart, denied him her attention whenever he — mn the nature of the establishment, which, upon marriag 
chivalry, in its most elevated era; a service, for which indeed, * ught to be very manifest with his. She was a gay and wild he designed her; and, with much, and in the eye of the maid 
d we are free to acknowledge, he was peculiarly fitted. He was brave ¢reature; and with so much grace and winningness did she play tedious minuteness, « red upon an enumeration at lar ol 
. and daring to a proverb, strong in person, fiery in spirit, true to Uie de spot, that, while the old knight absolutely shrunk and trem- manifold sources of delight and comfort which such an event 
Ss his affections, earnest in his devotions, a lover of valorous deeds bled beneath her tyranny, he loved still more the de spot and be- would necessarily oceasior Hiavine | v this time, exhausted 
for valor’s sake, and fond of the sex as became a disciple of the came sull more deeply the victim of the de spotism It was, ac all hi mat t { speech fication, he wisely determined upper 
school of gallantry in the time of black-letterromance. Itmay not W* have already rem irked, a gone, and we regret to add, a hope- | coming to the point, and ina fine string of verse prepared for 
» be important to dwell longer upon this head, for, 1 take it, these less case, with our hero. Nor was it with him alone, we do her the occasion, and rounding off his speech admirably, as the distich 
“ things are quite as well known to other people as to myself. the justice to say, that the wanton baggag , So toyed and trifled. 1s made to do the seene in the old English drama, he concluded 
- The wars of Grenada had now for some time been over—the =e had a thousand adimure rs, all of whom she treated and by making her the off hand, heart, and substance, littl 
7 Moors expelled forever the delicious country, in which their tramy led upon in like manner—feeling, and never hesitating to eXpecting that, after and done such a young maiden 
elysium had, perhaps, been quite wo much placed, and but for make use of her power, without pause or mercy, ull some cut should still h Ave the } to refuse. But so she did; looking 
the strife and wild adventure which followed the unveilment of “¢!" own throats, or the throats of bare other, wa uO Ge, WHS || ON nly = his nee oF 8 = Cee she placed her slender and 
the new world to European eyes, the whole kingzdom of Spain made all the mischief on em h of them in turn No sooner, beautiftil fi ers upon the few small specks of grisly hair that sull 
- had fallen into a most unseemly, and at that period, unnatur: howe or did one array leave the field, than another came it ond | tae the — ded to adorn his temples, and laughingly exclaimed 
“ and unbecoming quiet. The hum and hurry of war had ceased such were her atiractions—destined, however, to experience like : Why, bless me, Don Ponce, at your years! how im you 
, to keep awake the cities; andthe spirit stirring blast of th trum. ‘eat rent, and be driven away in turn by other victims. She talk of suc h vthing! You are quite bald, and so wrinkled, that 
» pet gave way at nightfull, to the gentler, and more delicate, and *#S indifferent to the fate so hourly experienced ; and many are | Cs wonderful to me how you can possibly think of any thing but 
seductive notes of the guitar— the epithets of indignation and despairing love which they be- your prayers 
At evening, by some melancholy maid stowed upon her: song, sonnet, sigh and serenade, alike failed to This was answer enough, a’ God’ snam nd boiline with in 
To silver waters.” ; find in her besom a single accessible or pregnable point, and *dignation, yet baking with undiminished ardor end lov the 
Kuighthood, if not positively unfashionable, began to be some- knight after knight came and saw, and went away in hischan worthy knight hurried home to his castle. immersed and buried 
P what cumbersome, at least; and, if the coat of mail did here and Don Ponce was not one of those who so readily despair. He mt ulmost despair ind tribulation 
3 ther muinuc to be Worn by the warrior, more solicitous of for- had sat down too often before th Moorish castles, from one year's The imdifference, not to s iv ill treatment of Dons Leonora 
» mer than of present times, it was not unfrequently concealed by end to the other, not to have acquired certain valuable lessons of Was not enough however to efface from the mind of our hero the 
; he vestment of gorgeous and embroidered silk. In fact, the en- | patience, which stood him in stead in the present strait nd, many and deep impressions which it had imbibed in favor of that 
on, even at the moment of its greatest glory andtrue looking upon the conquest of the lady in question, and with mur capricious beauty. The very sportiveness of her rejection, while 
regeneration, had begun to adopt that peculiar languor of habit, correctness of analogy, as not unlike those to which, in the; It Hecess irily increased, could not fail, by the seductiveness of her 
the consequence of a sudden flood of prosperous enterprise, Moorish wars, he had been so well accustomed, he concluded, pe uliar manner, in lightening its severity ; at least it gave an 
wh in after times, when a superabundant wealth provided that though he might be able to do nothing by sudden storm, he!) “dded charm to her loveliness in the grace of its expression. He 
them with the means of a boundless and luxurious indulgence, certainly could not altogether fail of suecess in the course of a | ow thought more of the coquettish creature than ever; and the 


>the nations. regular blockade The indefatigable patience and perseverance | apprehensions, indeed, the now seeming certainty of her loss 





ias made them a very byword anda mockery among tl 


dios condition of the national character, was not then perceptible of the besieger, he well Knew, not unfrequentiy wore out both), Uirew him into a fever, which was, of course, duly and profession 








Wer certainly not to themselves, and perhaps notto the sur- these qualities in the besieged; so he sat down before the fair! ally heightened by the great number of his attending physicians 

rounding powers; and the repose in which the nation lay, had fortress, and regularly commenced his approaches, Never kept The Sangrado principle was at work upon hin, and, but that the 

ye particularly irksome to those brave adventurers who besieging army so excellent a wat h. Ponce was, and had been | fates had determined he should be preserved for better things, he 

looked to carve out their fortunes with their weapor “The at all times, an excellent gener the Moors had taught him the | had ceased to join in the good cheer of his table, and gone, not 





world was their oyster,” and with them the speech ent nature of stratagy, and he taught lis retainers. They knew to eat, but to be eaten! It was on the fourth or fifth day of his 
Pistol must have been of favorite and frequent atie their duty, and did it. Nota messenger entered the castle of the, malady, history is doubtful which, that in a moment of interval 
Peace was not only inglorious but unprofitabk the diseov- beleaguered damsel that was not overhauled. He permitted no suc-! from pain, his lacquey brought intelligence of one below, in the 


‘ 
ery of America was a godsend quite as necessary to the king- cor to be thrown into the walls, and the unfortunate waving of aj guise of a mariner, who desired sight of his highness, and the 


dom of old Spain, in ridding it of the excess and idle population, handkerchief from any of the latuces did not tail to bring out the | royal representative in those parts, the most nughty, and valo 
































made by the sudden termination of its protracted warfare, asin whole array of the beleaguering foree, ready to put to death any} rous, and wise, Don Ponce de Leon, chief of unnumbered titles 
extending its dominions and enriching its treasures auxiliar, or arrest any supplies that might have been going to the} and doer of unnumbered deeds, &c. &e Though not surprised 
Though fully as renowned as any of the brave spirits of his succor of the besieged ength all his outworks having bee y the application, for Don Ponce was an officer of the king, the 
ave and ountry, for every accom lishment of arn : ind every completed, his own courage roused to the sucking-point, the pre-) knight fat some strange anxieties to see the stranger, for which 
wisite of adventure. Pence de icon did aot. however, at this parations for a final att and believing that his!’ he could not pre ly account, and did not hesitate, accordingly, 
take part in the new crusade, for the conquest of the Indian antagonist would now | ) to reason, our knight) to command his appearance. The new comer wasa Portuguese 
regions. There were, indeed, sundry good and sufficientreasons , sounded a parley, and the fair defender of the fair fortress readily, | mariner, secking permission from the knight as the king’s sud in 
why such a step should be unnece 8s wy, and mi have beea’ and without pause or seeming prehension of any kind, gavej| that section, to make recruits for properly manning his caraval, 
mprudent. Ponce was now vetting rather old—he had been him the desired interview Nothing, ot urse, could have been |, from the dor ns of the knight He proposed, as was greatly 
ighting the good fight for his kin g and his faith, from boyhood more delighttully pleasant or | hie Phe knight, as had been!) the fashion at that me, to make certain new veries on the 
against the infidels, and quite long enough to render naques his wont, onalic t ltrving as.lons, appear din full armor western continent—the new world which Columbus a litth while 
tionable his loyaltyt th. Beyond allthis, however—andthough | and the damsel, « fi true strength and the! timate |' before, with unexampled generosity eave to Castile and Leon 
Ww ame to say it of so brave a knight, yet the truth had better, | weapons of her x, wore. V is-like, her own graces ff iia V h, with still greater generosity, they accepted at his 
het, be knows Ponce had of late suffered some strange ind exquisitely deve }* y the Vouuptuous free nh ihe i s In addition, however, to the lands, and savages, and 
s at is of Weakness, in regard to acertain capricious damse! Moorish hab:t As there was now nit sity tor any turthes ro t ur monly enumerated a ne the promi es of 
tught anid Iv heir of 4 neizhboring Cast llan—or, as it delay, the prelu ries! ge been we passed o1 both side these adventurers, our Portuguese, revivir an old tradition of 

Ww runs,Cast il iknightof the nobleststock, who could. with ou hone he ' Halt c tv. |! tad bir, hel ‘ esteraot his people pledge ! self > a very of the tar-t j 

i erregnum, trace his g slogical tre in al! its branches Xpos { $ Ele described his love,1 nveteracy an i i water f which was aser the ilty of cor 
yond the flood. Some may find, also, a sufficiently good rea reat ty vi anguage; now In prose ow in| ferring perpet youth upon those who drank of n It had 

son for the supineness of our hero, in the fact of } s being ne w verse, anda n the piritof that artificial period when tove wor ! napr rticle in the fancies of the Portuguese that 
Well to do in the world had been any thing but a | n g 1 worshipped sui : V ried alyre h a fountain existed somewhere in the Indian seas, and the 

wars ; had been at the sackingof not a few an one hand a ee Int ther, r \ it nt of afailure | singular succes ttending the enterprise of Columbus, at 

‘ishtowns; and the spoils thus acquired had been well employed n t of esth o supply its place with a more fauthf time of conception regarded as so visionary, now inspireda larg 
And with no sparing hand, to enrich and adorn a couple of five’) auxiliar; and it was not unfrequently the ca that the fair bu egree of cred n every story, however monstrous or extrava 
casties on the marches, which the liberality and favor fickle dams ving bidden defiance to the ive melodies ant. Our mariner spoke with singular confidence as to the 
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localities of this fountain, and so very accurately did he describe 
the features of the spot in which it was to be found, with such a 
lavish degree of poetical illustration, not to say poetic al justice, 
that, on a sudden, Don Ponce, to the surprise of all about him, 
who before thought him on his last legs, found himself perfectly 
He le iped from his couch, einbraced the tarry Portu- 


restored 
guese with most un jualified affection; and three or tour of his 


attending physicians happening, most unfortunately for them, at 
that moment to make their appearance, he gave orders to trundle 
them from the walls of lis castle, im con pany W ith all the pills 
potions, and purges, by which they were usually accompanied 
executed as yviven 


new 


an order, we need not add, almost a oon 
Congratulating himself, with unalloyed pleasure, upon his 
acquisition, our here, to the surprise of every body, determined 
upon a voyage of di covery, In propria per ond, to the uewly- 
found continent 

“TL will find these 
will surprise, 1 will win this proud lady; I will get rid « f thi 


loowy 


ill-favored complexion, these tren hes, this miserable apology 


clorious waters, this fountain of youth; J 


for hair.” 
Such were the broken exclamations of Don Ponce 
Where's Don Ponce come !” asked the imp rtiment 
“ What's that to you?” said the knight; and having made a 
visit, to take leave, he left the sight of the sneering beauty, en 


tered his vessel; and the sails, under a favoring breeze, loomed 


out gloriously and auspiciously in a balmy atmosphere, as $hey 
bore the old veteran but young lover, in search of the heretofore 
hidden fountain of perpetual youth 

Years had now rolled away, and as the world very well knows, 
or as it ought to know, Don Ponce de Leon, after many mishaps 
disasters, and delays, discovered th ohje etof hrs wantand search 
somewhere in the fertile wildernesses of Florida. It answered all 
his expectations, and had the desired effect upon his person. He 
grew, upon drinking from it, straightway come ly and strong in 
person and hueyant in mind; and, though tolerably well supplied 
with the latter characteristic, already excessively warm and ardent 
in his temper andatlections, his jomts grew more supple than ever, 
and he could feel his blood articulating in his veins perpetually, 
the then new and popular, but now old and unpopular erento of 
* Oh, ’tis love, ‘tis love,” &e. The stream, however, which caused 
all this difference and change in the moral and animal man, was 


quite a small on and its Virtues, having soon made themselves 


manifest, it only served to supply the first eomers, and was dry 
| his 


toall succeeding. A single draught was quite enough for a 


purposes ; and perfectly satisfied with the measure of success 
which attended his adventure, Don Ponce began again to direct 


his attention to his native country. Hy thought of his broae 


bright fields, and of his vineyards, and his retainers, and his 
castles, and then he thought of Donna Leonora, and her fields 


and her retainers, and her eastles, and all her other charms, per 
sonal and contingent; and so thinking, he commenced his return 


But this was no easy matter. Fle had to fight his way through 


troops of naked Indians, and wild woods, and wicked briars, an 


swamps that left him naked; now losing his way, and almost 
despairing to find it again; now expose d to perils from savage 
men, and to temptations from savage women; such, indeed, as 
frequently led his chivalry into singular adventures, and name 
less and paralyzing difficulties. But he surmounted them all; as 
how, in reference to his new acquisitions, could he do less? He 
had taken, as it were, a bond of fate for life. The gray hairs had 
fallen from his brow, and been succeeded by others of a less 
equivocal complexion, and in less limited quantity. ‘The wrinkles 
had left his cheek, the dimness his eye; his step was no longer 
enfeebled and uncertain, and he felt himself quite as young as 
when, in the vigor of his boyhood, he had wrestled with a romp 
ing maid of Andalusia, and was not overthrown 

He stood once more, after an interval of many years, upon the 
deck of his caraval ; and, as he proceeded over the mighty waste 
of waters that lay between him and the land of his nativ ity, his 
thoughts grew more than ever active and lively ; his spirit more 


anxiously aroused as to the condition in which he should find all | 


His chief apprehension, however, grew 
out of his affairs Should the fair Leonora have become 
the bride of another—and was all his personal beauty to be left 
upon his hands?) This was a damning difficulty, and all in vain 
did he seek to wrestle with and avoid the refiection. It grew but 
the stronger as he approached the shore ; and when, at his castle’s 


things upon his return 


du cau 


entrance, he put the question to an old retainer, and hastily de 
manded to know that which lis heart yet trembled to receive, 
how was he rejoiced to learn that all was safe, all as he left, and 
the capricious damsel quite as accessible as ever. He paused at 
his castle, such was his impatience, but to arrange his habit be 
fore intruding upon her 

“Tf,” said he, “my gray hairs, my wrinkled face, my infirm gait, 
were really her objections before, she can no longer entertain 
them I will wed her on the spot —shie « annot, she dare not, she 
will not resist me ! 

Surely not, Don Ponce, surely not; we always think well of! 
the man who thinks well of himself. Ceasar never struck into a! 


path so perfeetly sublime, as when he said, ‘ Veni, vidi, rici; 


say so toe, Don, and the thing's settled, 


Thus manfully determined, our hero appeared in the halls of 
his neighbor Castellan, the father of the lady, and, with a view of 
Their meet 


present prospects, so likely to be thatof the knight 
ing was hearty, though it took the old gentleman sometime to 
understand how Don Ponce could get young while he got old 


The grateful mystery of his transformation once explained, how- 
ever, and matters were all well. He did not waste more time 
upon the father, than a proper courtesy actually called for; but 
after the first proprieties, hurried, with all a lover's agony of im- 
patie nee, to the bower, in which he had been taught to believe 
his mistress awaited him. What a moment of delightful antici- 
pation—what funds of love in store—what raptures and felicita- 
tions at hand! He was on the threshold—he was in the pre- 
sence. There she stood—the same sylphlike form, the same 
figure of consummated symmetry But why veiled? He 
rushed valiantly forward, fell upon one knee before her, and, oh, 
unlooked for condescension, she sunk into his arms! Hedid not 
hesitate for a moment, but tearing away the thick folds of the en- 
vious veil, he proceeded to impress upon her lips, the kiss solong 
treasured with a perfect fidelity— when he beheld, not the Leonora 
he had left—not the beauty of her girlhood—not the creature of 
exquisite delicacy and youthful fragrance, that queened it over a 
thousand hearts—but a superannuated and withered damsel, of 
wrinkled fia 
kind appeared to have been strangers for a marvellously long 
season. Don Ponee had never remembered that the term of 


, Starche+l features, and lips, to which Kisses of any 


years employed by him in gaining, was spent by her in losing, 
both youth and beauty. Nor, in this error was our knight alone. 
To allof.us, no changes are so surprising, none, certainly, so un- 
gracious and painful as those of the young, and de licate, and 
centile, under the hand of time and human circumstance. Fifteen 
years had done much for our hero, butmuch more for our heroine. 
He could not be lie Ve his t y‘ s 

“Nay, lady, there is some mistake here, surely,” said he, re- 
leasing himself partly from his burden. ‘I came to see the 
beautiful Donna Leonora D’ Alvarado.” 

“And Lam she, most noble knight—the same Donna Leonora 
to whom your heart was so perfectly devoted,” simpered out the 
now gracious coquette 

“T must see Don Guzman,” said he, “I must learn the facts in 
this matter,” and flying out of the presence of his goddess with 
even more rapidity than he had flown into it, he appeared before 
the sire of the ancient beauty. 

“Don Ponce, where are you going ?”” 

* Home, Don Guzman,” said the young one. 

“Why this hurry—does my daughter refuse? If she does 
Don Ponce, be assured that in your favor, | shall constrain her 


said the old man. 


inclinations,” warmly urged Don Guzman 

“ Not for the world,” was the re ply of our hero, “not for the 
world; and hark ye Don Guzman, the truth may as well be said 
now as ever, I no longer find your daughter as I left her. [am 
quite too young for her, I perceive. Pray permit me to send for 
her use and your own, a bottle of water, which [ took from a 
certain fountain in India. [ can assure you that it will do you 
great good— you both stand very much in need of it 

Tradition does not say, whether the water thus furnished, had 
any effect upon the fair Leonora. One old chronicle insinuates 
that she brought her action for a breach of promise against the 
young knight, but failed to recover. This point is apoeryphal, 
however. He, we know, returned to America, and, after losing 
an eye, ina fight with the Indians, and experiencing many other 
vicissitudes, died of chagrin from many disappointments, as well 
inconcerns of ambition as in those oflove; “ without,” says the le- 
send, from which we borrow our narrative, “ losing a single beauty 
of that youth, so marvellously vouchsafed him, by providence, 
in the discovery of that wondrous fountain, in the wildernesses 


of Florida.” 5 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


HODGKINSON. 

Honcktnson used to say, that his principal dependence for the 
suceess of his scheme of clopement rested upon his knowledge of 
tunes and songs, which encouraged the hope of being received by 
some company of players. He had a crown in his pocket, whic h 
had been given him by a traveler, who was pleased with his 
singing,when on a visit at his mother’s alehouse. He took the 
road to Bristol, and contrived, by joing a waggoneron the way 
to reach an inn in that city, and gain admittance, while yetin the 
possesion of the greater part of his fortune. An opportunity soon 
presented, to one of his enterprising disposition, for offering him 
self as a candidate to Mr. Keasebury, the manager of the Bristol 
| “What 


I can sing, sir, and play on the fiddle, and 


theatre, for the honours and emoluments of the stage 

can you do, my bey ? 

Tecan snuff the candles.” Keasebury was pleased with the boy’s 

appearance—and surprised, on trial, at his musical powers. He 

was retained; and eladly, forthe sake of gaining admittance with 
j 


in a theatre, agreed to do any thing, until he could be made of 


Mr. Keasebury seems never to have thought 
of doing justice to the boy, his master, or his parent by sending 
him back to the house he had eloped from 

The first attempt of Hodgkinson to speak in publ 
thing like that we have recorded of Hallam To use his own ex 


service on the stage 


¢ Was some 


pression, he “did not know whether he stoed on his head or his 
heels ;” and the message he was entrusted with was probably not 
heard, certainly not understood by the audience. He soon became 
useful, and by spe iking a few lines now and then, singing in 
chorusses, marching in processions, and snuffing candles, laid the 
foundation of his future theatrical fortunes. He was not singular 
inthis. Many very excellent actors have had similar beginnings 
The material was in him. It is ever a proof of superior powess, 


or superior virtue, to conquer difficulties, and from the lower or 
viler stations appendant on a profession, to arrive at the higher 
grades of the profession itself. 

Most players have had provincial theatres or strolling compa- 
nies for their schools ; but we think it will be found that only thos« 
who have had a good, or atleast a tolerably good early education 
have arrived at the first rank in their profession. Not to go further 
back in theatrical history, Garrick, Henderson, Kemble, Siddons, 
Cooke, Merry, Cooper, Harwood, and other eminent performers 
male and female, may be brought in proof. The attainments ot 
Hedgkinson all partook ef the imperfections of the provincial 
school, and were all limited by the deficiency of education anc 
habits acquired from the associates of ¢ arly lite lis unbounded 
ambition, great physical powers, and youthful spirits carried him 
through every theatrical achievement with eclat. He was ready 
to attempt any thing, was always above mediocrity, and some times 
attained to excellence, though never in the highest cepariment ot 
In that he 
had gained his highest reputation before leaving England ; but he 
played every thing from Harlequin to clown, from the fine gentle- 
man of Congreve, or the Vapid of Re ynolds, to the boor, the tinker 
the cobbler, or the she Ity, from the king to the foot-boy—his am- 
bition made him ready to swallow any thing that might keep him 
before an audience—like Bottom, in the Midsummer's Night, he 
wished to play Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine and Lior 


the drama His iow comedy was his true excellence 


It is not our wish to follow this extraordinary man threugh the 
provincial theatres of England, in which he gained that skill which 
we witnessed in America. His power to please increased yearly, 
while going the rounds of Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other theatrical towns, and he became the favorite actor in come 
His eulogist, Carpenter, in * The Mirre 
says ** Co-ordinate with the riseof his fame and fortune, 


dies, operas, and farces 
of Taste, 
was the growth of the evils which were fated to endanger the ont 

and make shipwreck of the other; and his professional success ani 
his gallantries, running parallel to each other, like the two wheels 
of a gig, left their marks on every road he traveled.” 

We may continue his friend's figure, by saying, that while the 
traces of one wheel were erased as soon as made by the next the 
atrical gig that followed him, the other, like the wheel of the car 
which bears the Hindoo idol, crushed the hapless victims who were 
fascinated by the rider, and left its traces permane ntly marked by 
While he, apparently as insensible 
the triumphant juggernaut passed on to immolate another ar 


ruin, anguish, and death 


another. 

Munden, afterward so celebrated in London, was then joint 
manager with Whitlock, in what is called the circuit of the north : 
ern towns in England. In their company Hodgkinson rose to 
provincial celebrity ; but being engaged for the Bath theatre, which 
wus esteemed next in rank to the London, left Munden, of whose 
family he was an inmate, but carried with him the mother of his 
children and his nominal wife. At Bath they were Mr. and Mrs 
Hodgkinson. At Bath, Henry engaged Hodgkinson for Ameri- 
ea, and with him another Mrs. Hodgkinson, whom he found as 
Miss Brett of the Bath theatre. 

In person, Hodgkinson was five feet ten inches in height, but 
even at the period we speak of, at the age of twenty six, he was toc 
fleshy to appear tall, and in a few years became cx rpulent. He 
was strongly and well formed in the neck, shoulders, chest, a1 
arms, but clumsily in the lower limbs, with thick ankles 
slight!y inclining inward. His face was round. his nose broa 


and knees 


and not prominent, his ¢ yes gray, and of unequal! sizes, but wit! 
large pupils and dark eyelashes. By some accident in early youth 
one eye had been injured, as we have had occasion to n entior 
respect to one of Hallam’s, and was smaller than the other, but this 
was not perceptible on the stage when he played in serious parts 
in the comic, it added archness to the ¢ xpression of his face. Hs 
complexion was white and almost colorless, and his hair dark 
On the stage, paint is a partof costume ; and at the time 
of which we write, powder was indispensable as a covering for 


brown 





the hair, on or off the stage, for those who played modern gentle 
men, and theatrical heroes of antiquity had the resource of Brut 
wigs of any color : 

His physiognomy was capable of varied expression ; and w 
the unbounded animal spirits of the possessor, and skill i 
stage toilet, Hodgkinson passed for handsome, and undeubted|s 
had the power of expressing every thing but the delicate or tl 
sublime. He had great physical strength, and a memory capable 
of receiving and retaining the words of an author to an extent tl 
was truly astonishing. What is called, inthe technical langua 
a length,” is forty lines. A part inaplay is cal 
lated by the number of lengths, and twenty is a long part. H 


of a theatre, “ 


kinson would read over a new part of twenty lengths, and lay 
aside until the night before he was to play it, attes ne the rele 
sals meantime, then sit up pretty late to sfudy it, as it is calle 
and the next morning, at rehearsal re peatevery word and prot 
others. His ambition for; lay-house applause was inordinate 
he was as rapacious for characters as Bonaparte has sit 


for kingdoms 


Not content to be an actor, he would, in de spite of every thing 
be a poet and author As may be inferred from his want 
education and course of life, his ignorance of all beyond the 
limits was profound. He did not know who was the author 


} ) 


High Life below Stairs at the time he played the principal e 
And at a time when he was the delight of U 
town, the companion of most of our wits, and the sou] of our mu 
sical societies, he, having made out a bill for poetical recttatien 


acter in the piece 
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was sportively asked by Judge Cozine,“* Who is that enon you 
have got in the bill among the poets ?” and to the Judge's aston- 
ishment, he answered in serious earnest, and with an air of one 
showing his reading, “ Oh, sir, he is one of our first poets 

As an actor he deserved great praise, and was at that time the 
delight of the New-York audiences. From Jaffier to Dionysius, 
from Vapid to Shelty, he was the favorite, and was received with 
He had cul- 


. 
He sung both serious and comic songs. From 


unbounded applause. His ear for music was good 
tivated the art 
the Haunted Tower tothe Highland Reel, no one pleased so much 
as Hodgkinson. He had played in the secondary theatres of Eng- 
land with Cooke and Mrs. Siddons in tragedy, and in comedy with 
Lewis and Munden, Miss Farren and Mrs. Wells. Such was the 
man and the actor brought from England by John Henry to sup- 
plant Wignell in the favor of the public. But the poisoned cha- 
lice was destined for his own lips, and those ¢ f Hallam. All those 
characters which had been leng considered as the property of him- 
self and partner were usurped by the new comer, and the two kings 
were not long left in possession of the throne the y had refused to 


share with Thomas Wignell. Such are the decrees of “ even- 
handed justice 

Among the recruits, Mrs. Hodgkinson was only second to her 
husband in consequence. She had been born te and educated for 

+ stage She was the daughter of Brett, a singer at Covent Gar 
d the Haymarket. The first time the writer saw her was 
in 1784, at the Haymarket theatre, London, as the page in the 
opera of the Noble Peasant. Hodgkinson became acquainted with 
her at Bath, and brought herto New-York, where they were mar- 
ried by Bishop Moore. 
wife. As an actress in girls and romps she was truly excellent 








She was an amiable woman and a good 


In high comedy she was far above mediocrity, and even in tragedy 
she possessed much merit. In Ophelia she was touching in a pow- 
erful degree, as her singing gave her advantages in this character 
which tragic actresses do not usually possess. Her forte was op- 
era. From her father she had derived instructions ; and her hus- 
band’s practice on the violin continued to improve her in know- 
ledge in this branch of her profession. Her voice, both in speak- 
ing and singing, was powerful and sweet 

Mrs. Hodgkinson was very fair, with blue eyes, and yellow 
bair approaching to the flaxen. Her nose was prominent or Ro- 
man; her visage oval, and rather long for her stature, which was 
below the middling. Her general carriage on the stage was suit 
able to the character she performed; and in romps, full of archness, 
playfulness, and girlish simplicity. Asa general actress, she was 


as valuable in female as her husband was in male characters, 





UNOWNED ARTICLE 











[A cory of verses entitled the “ Declaration,” which appeared 


late sy an the Mirror, under this he ud, Is “going the rounds,” er 
roneously attributed to Mr. Halleck. It was, with several other 
pieces we have occasionally published from the same pen, writ- 
ten several years since by a friend, andtransferred from our com- 
mon-place book (where it was copied from the American) into 
the pages of the Mirror. Upon looking into the same receptacle 
of things forgotten, we find materials by the same hand for a 
number or two more of what we have chosen to entitle as below. 


Eds. N.Y. Mirror J 








HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


NUMBI TEN 


RHYMES TO HIS MUSE, BY A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 
Tis dull to sit from nine till six o'clock, 
To watch for business as it chance to fall 
lought—except when duns remorseless knock, 
1 your speet hless por kets Vaimy ca. 





k the waveless tide of deep ennui, 


That courses o'er the soul so slug rishly 


Yet when “ the breeze and beam-like thieves come in,” 

Io steal one’s thoughts from musty books away— 
A kind of larceny I deem not sin) — " 
They will those thoughts to thee, my muse, convey ; 
thou hast been, since first I erred in rhyme, 


I m110U3 receiver of my stolen ume. 


But likethe rest of thy dear sex—who never 
My tavish'd homage did with smiles repay— 
A ist so seldom, | forget if ever 
I've had one snug firtatfon in my dav— 
“hou, lady, hast me of my youth begu 


I 
N ryet upon my openi j 


manhood smilec 


it who that e’er Love's witchery has known, 

Can coldly look upon ene radiant face 

Nor wish to call its heavenly smiles his own— 
Its soul-lit features can with calmness trace 

Can hear var angel voice of thrilling tone 

Nor trembling ¢ wn thei spell whene er alone. 

A lI who,t 
Hath vow tument, or vented spleen 

with its m hath defrauded time 

Of som right hours, the weary waste between, 


wake to life and living pain, 


it in dear delicious rhyr 





Till when in death's cold arms we sleep again— 


Who, that hath known th fascinating Spe ll 
Thou, faery Muse, canst round thy votary throw, 
Would wish to break a charm he knows so well 
Can give the rainbow’s hues to all below— 
Can centre raptures in one thrilling stanza 
Worth all the power of Bourbon or Braganza 


Power! I've dreamt of thee! what boy has not? 
Where beats the heart upon this curious ball, 
Doomed in its sullen de pths at last to rot, 
That ne'er has leap'd at glory’s clarion-call— 
That ne'er the restless burning wish has known, 
To sway an empire, or to spurn a throne ? 
But what proud mind—although ambition’s weed 
Will spring the rankest in the richest soil— 
What manly mind, where jarring factions lead 
To despot Party would subjected, toil 
A servile hireling, a wretched tool, 
Where knave competes with knave, and fool with fool 
Alas! my country—must each patriot own 
Thou needest not, propheti bard, to sing— 
That where dissention’s dragon-teeth are sown, 
Fell discord’s armed myrmidons will spring 
That even now, thy consecrated earth, 
Hallowed by freemen’s tread, is giving birth 
To slaves, who'd fire with destruction’s brand 
The Union’s fabrie—that Ephesian fans 
Where sovereign states, majestic 
Upholding each, in co ossean chain 


olumns stand 


One mighty structure, one stupendous dome 
Freedom's proud mple, liberty s last home 
ut, hold! this subject has been too well handled 
By lusty Hayne, as Milo did a bull; 
And Webster, who both bull and Mio dandled 
Like babies in his arms, nor felt them full 
I'm sure, when I began, I never meant to 
Touch upon this question, being one, content to 
Licht Fancy’s torch at Hillhouse’ chasten‘d fire, 
From pruris nt Percival cull some 
Woo twilight su 
Or with arch Halleck’s piquant muse coquet— 
Or else of my own brain become the dru 
And beat out rhymes like these, on 


uns from gentle Bryant's lyre 





INDIAN SUMM 





: . 
sight as love s sinties, the silverv mist at morn 


riots Mi loose fakes aiong che limpid river 





‘on the soft breeze borne, 
faintly quiver 
The wee} rturch, like banners idly waving 


Be nds to the stream, its craceful folracwe lavine 


Beaded with dew, the witch branches shiver, 





Hit trom the turze IS peeping 





we springy spray the squirrel’s gaily leaping 
iutumn, for ny scenery, ere 
f winter chase the varied dyes 
Kt s ! ining Vea : 
| ot thy sunset Skies 
| 2 mus hi that t ve each failing le af. 
Lovely as beauty’s cheek, as womat ove too, brief— 
I love the note of each wild bird that flies, 
As ithe wind she pours her 4 irting lav, 


And wings her eager flight to summer climes away 
‘Oh, nature! still | fondly turn to the 


With feelings fresh as e er my boyhood’s were 


Howeves Od my reckKiess heart may be, 
To thee Ist the same devo n bear 
In all life’s changes yet my feelings will 
To thee be true. as to his office still 
Is fe who fixed by meht preseriptive there 
(" nough even thou shouldst break thy wor ted order)— 
In every party change yet finds himself “ recorder H 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Arth s period, when the public are anxiously awaiting the lec 


tures which it is generally understood Dr. Spurzheim intends to 





deliver among us, we presume the reader will find acceptable the 
subjoined hints from the last number of the “ Naturalist.” That 


J 


useful and really interesting work furnishes in addition a page of 


plates illustrative of the science.—Eds. N. Y¥. Mir. 


Phrenology (from en. mind, and leges, science :) also called 


Cran. “wy; the doctrine first syster lly exhibited by doctor 
Gall, of the formation a funet s of the nervous system, and 
particularly of that portion of it wh h is enclosed in the skull, and 


composes What is ed the / n: henee the name crentologn 

















from kranton,t cull, and Jog science To give anotherde- 
finition, * phrenology treats of the faculties of the human mind 
and of the organs by means of which they manifest themselves 
tt enable us to predict actions.” The origin of this 
hys vv, has been touched upon in the account of 
its author He published his o vations In a work entitled 
Anatomic ec P. lowie du te ‘ ux en general et d 
Cervean en | t Pa 180] et seq., 4to.) and illustrated 
them by numerous engravings in folio. The chief points of h 
wtrine are t \ 4 I brain is that organ of the be 
h the 1 1 of man exerts its activity. It is. however 
not active in s parts in every act of think ¢; but, as every 
sense, every orcan of motion, and, in general, every function of 
the body, has a part r nerve, ¢ etof nerves, os its instrument 
so every operat of the mind essentially different from th 
others has as t rt of the brain for ts organ, Which 13 in 
dispensable t " it The st ength and size of the nerve, are in 
proportion to tl pow of action belonging to this organ The 


nerve of the trunk of the elephant has the strength of a child’s 


arm. Mans brain is m mmplex than that of any other mem 
ber of the whole animal creation. It not only unites all those 
in the brains of other animals 


The skulls of 





organs which are found singly 
but has also others which are not found in them 


men exhibit great varieties, as well in the quantity of the brain 
as inthe elevation of certain points and observation teaches that 
the better sort of heads are distinguished, if not WAR creater cir- 
umference of the whole skull, yet by the prominence of peculiar 


elevatl I that is uy a greater Mass of vain at th 


In youth, the period of development, and the time of the form- 


auion of the dispositions, the whole | has a tends Vv towards 
expansion. If the upper part of a young skull is taken off, the 
brain for $s itself out, an iNHOL be pressed back Int ime 
s} \ pl the 4 of the sh “ an old sh pre 
yt trary isobservable. The functions of ce parts 
t tle ! 1 are ferent f 1 each « nd independent of 
each other, and those parts of the skull wh ver the ire 
listhl ushed by ir formes The brain 1 CONVE tion of 
‘ i The t« ’ of all the nervy ' sider 
t e where the il marrow and the bra the neck 
ita by pre eonwl any animal poss " un 1s 
t y } d P of the nervous substat descel inal 
marrow ves out rv to all the organs of the | y. and is 
listributed at last entirely y nervous ramification Ihe se 
nd part ascends into the cavity of the skul s out ches 
th rebellum, ane uses itself in the fort fray hroveh 
the whole mass of the cerebrum, or rathe ost wing, 
lowever, In four places empty spaces ( venu The va- 
riety of f exp ed by a ’ vin 
form and color l ‘ ins of the | 1 are « The 
whole mass of brain may be divided into two e« ! es 
ess takes } ce only where those or i osed 

to exis wi! h seem to be destined tour { na 
Oommen ¢ sclousness hence fan or i ‘ } defi 
the other part may still be aetiv ythatt f on be 

to them may still be performed sone kidney may be 

nti Without a total suppress rott on ¢ urine 
Those ¢ ms whiel re found in a " | roy th a 
bran fias have th 1 t i © Cone “ he 
aint e ot the vit nerey re s ite oy wise 
of th kull: but, whent unb <) rly rdudition 
of o tis ¢ more elev ta thie tie ins are 
ind to r eu t douter parts of he sh Ina ni 
irwa t rease of 1 parts of cl ' ft by 
pre wane TY j ve 
ta is, Its form | face of f rau 
! { ‘ t ! i ny ' I 

{ fort mM eXISts eV int leet wore tl t thon 
{ sb ] stl ‘ \ roundes vi hardy ibrane 
t “ h has to { ltor h the 

sk The bones of the consist, it ts, of tw na 
betw Which lve an rowy ¢ ‘ vevertl t two 
i © areevery where parallel with cach other ‘ tata few 
3 \ irate vd i observat i al a } on of 

niet vsthephrenol« i\ howt partie ' vationsot 
t i “ to infera itdeve ! tot the « ions 
wf es be to the or mnder these protuberance 
itt wher ail the fl ms are dey peal hart ! 1 \ 8 


‘ 
in Wieland’s head.) the skull forms no abrupt eles or but an 


even arch The observation of men in different situations, and 
with peculiar disy mien nd faculty dof the sk of such 
individuals, anatomico-phy ogical invest tions of the brain 
mad part larly Comparative anatomy, with peculiar reference lo 

4 mor faculty by which pas ranin re « n 

i d, and to th pecu a et oft r sk Is: pat? il 
observa s of persons suffern the | norther 1, as of 
retins, idiots, Insane persons, or per wl « brains have been 
injured by external v nee, experiments with anin ot un- 
frequently cruel ones,) by wounding or destroying certain parts 
{ the bra w furnish the facts on which plrenology rests 
By means of such observations, Gall considered that he had found 
the parts ¢ f the brain belonging to sever tacultte and dispo 
sitions. The as far as they can be discovered by observation 
of the exterior of the skull, are, of course, only wh as are situ- 


" rof others. situated 


ated towards the surface of the brain: a numb 
deeper, and towards the centre, may indeed, be conjectured at 
present, but can only be ascertained by continued study W hat 


ting phrenology, itis certa n that 


ever may be the opinion resp 
the observations of Gall, and other phrenols ts, are highly re 
markabit and Caall ea not, as some have serted, immoral, 
and four on materialism. From times immemorial, it has 
been know that men are born, not only with different faculties 
or ante ! o with different rai a positions which ts 
true both ot nele individual ind of whole nations, and the 
pare ogist only strives to fiad the orgat cause of these dil 
lerer which is as innocent as to aserihe peculiar dispositions 
to nflu eof climate The pl ‘ st does not say that 
these d sitions cannet be overcer but who does not know 
that moral ¢ ris are met more difficult to some persons than to 
thers The individual organs, accord to the classification 
ymmenclature of Doctor Spurzheim New Physiognemical Sy 
tem,” published in 1815, are as follow A faculty is admitted 
aS Primitive it it exist ) one kind of animal and not in nother 
varies the twe res of the same speci not proporuionate 
to the other tar ties of the same individua dot not W nifest 
itself simultatr isly with the other facultre ippea s and disay 


pears earlier or jaterinil than other faculties); may act, or rest 
ly preserve its proper state of health or disease 


those of the propensities, the sentt- 


singiy:; may s 
The organs are divided into 


; ; 


ments, and the inlellec 
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Her profile was beautiful; and her mouth, which at the first ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
glance had exhibited marks of age, was curled by her excitement ) ————— sai 
into a firm animated curve, which restored twenty years at least THE DEATH OF A FAIRY. 
by 8 ne Have I not been among the revelers— 
After a few minutes one of the company went out of the room, Seema tackel tkalratest Sinee test 


« ’ . : rie ire y sheet of paper the last words of every line for The tinet of their complexion, and to me, 
The Pitti Palace—Titian's Bella—An Improvisatrice— View and wrote upon a sheet of pap . ee Is not the spell familiar, which can bring 
from a window—Annual expense of residence at Florence a sonnet; and a gentleman, who had remained within, gave a Sweet music to the birds, and wake them up 
r 1 politicians subject to fill it up. She took the paper, and looking at it a mo- Po speech, when the still hours hang listening round 


ment or two, repeated the sonnet as fluently as if it had been Wiru one, prone at any time to their encouragement and ae- 
written out before her. Several other subjects were then given quaintance, nothing contributes more, while enfeebling and pros 
her, and she filled the same sonnet with the same terminations. trating all the other faculties, than a warm fever, to the growth 
It was wonderful. I could not conceive of such facility. After and strength of fancy and imagination. An attack of this de 
description of such a vast labyrinth of splendor. 1 could not give She had satisfied them with this, she turned to me and said, that seription, arising from cold, taken in a recent indiscreet exposure, 
it to you even if | had been there the hundred times that lintend in compliment to the American improvisatore she would give an kept me awake ail last night, and re ndered particularly ucuve and 
to go, if I live long enough in Florence. {n other galleries you ode upon America. To disclaim the character end he hones acute, an imagination not apt to slumber very considerably at 
see merely the arts, here you are dazzled with the re newed and would have been both difficult and embarrassing € ee a“ anytume. The night was one of cloudsand gloom, and fatuguing 
costly magnificence of a royal palace. The floors and ceilings who knew the language better than I, so I bow ed and su oe . silence. I heard not even a dog bark in the Streets, and the tick- 
and furniture, each particular part of which it must have cost the She began with the discovery by Columbus, claimed him as os ing of the clock was the only sound that for several hours came 
education of a life to accomplish, bewilder you out of yourself, countryman; and, with some poetical fancies ——" a wild audibly to my senses. At length, however, I should say about one 
quite; and, till you can tread on a matchless pavement of imitated , Woods and the Indisas, mingled up Montezuma wed _ “gine o'clock in the morning, I could plainly distinguish something 
mosaic, and lay your hat on a table of inlaid gems, and sit on a) rather promiscuously, and closed with a really cng he, 0d like a hummjng but suppressed whisper, as of many voices con- 
sofa wrought with you know not what delicate and curious work- trophe to liberty. My acknowledgments were fortunately lost fusedly but cauuously employed in dispute, which se emed to arise 
manship, without nervousness or compunction, you are not in a), in the general murmur. , ee | at the extreme corner of the chamber in which I lay. Then my 
state to appreciate the pictures upon the walls with judgment or A tragedy succeeded, in which she sustained four characters. eye was attracted toa small glimmering which flashed out at in- 
pleasure. | This, by the working of her forehead and the agitation of ner tervals, Thad almost said, and certainly thought at the time, from 
{ saw but one thing well—Titian’s Betua, as the Florentines breast, gave her more trouble, but her fluency was unimpeded; the top of my spermaceti candle, which stood centrally upon the 
call it. There are two famous Venuses by the same master, as and when she closed, the company was in raptures Her ges- mantel. From the emission of light, however, at intervals, 
you know, in the other gallery, hanging over the Venus de Me-|, tures were mase passionate in this performance, but, even with marked by the usual unste adiness, of its pale and delicate sparkle, 
dicis—full-length figures reclining upon couches, one of them’) ™Y imperfect knowledge of the language, they always seemed J] judged and judged rightly after a moment's reflection, that the 
usually called Titian’s mistress. ‘The Bella in the Pitti gallery called for and in taste. Her friends rose as she sunk back on the gleam was that of a glow-worm, which, by some means or other, 
is a half-length portrait, dressed to the shoulders, and a different sofa, gathered round her, and took he : hands, = aber g her had begun 
kind of picture altogether. The others are voluptuous, full-|) with praises. It was a very exciting scene altoge mas, ane I went 
grown women. This represents a young girl of perhaps seven-'| away with new ideas of poetical power and enthusiasm. 
teen; and if the frame in which it hangs were a window, and | 
the loveliest creature that ever trod the floors of a palace stood 
looking out upon you, in the open air, she could not seem more 
real, or give you a stronger feeling of the presence of exquisite, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER TWENTY-BICHT 


I uave got into the “back-stairs interest,” as the 
say, and to-day I wound up the staircase of the Pitti Palace, and 
spent an hour or two in its glorious halls with the younger 
Greenough, without the insufferable and usually inevitable an- 
noyance of a cicerone. You will not, of course, expect a regular 


“to pale its ineffectual fires," 

| in the place of the more certain aid of my candle; illuminating 
_ ) its own little sphere with a splendor,which, though it could afford 

One lodges like a prince in Florence, and pays like a beggar.’ but little aid to my observation at any other time, served fully on 
|For the information of artists and scholars desirous to come this occasion to give me a perfect insight into the matters then 
abroad, to whom exact knowledge on the subject is important, I going on. Through its medium I could distine Uy see, that I was 
breathing, human beauty. The face has no particular character. will give you the inventory and cost of my whereabout. not, as I had been at retiring, the sole occupant of my chamber, 
It is the look with which a girl would walk to the casement in a I sit at this moment in a window of what was formerly the but that hundreds of little creatures, formed like human beings, 
mood of listless happiness, and gaze out, she scarce knew w hy.! archbishop’s palaee—a noble old edifice, with vast staircases and though on a scale of the most diminutive insignificance, were 
You feel that it is the habitual expression. Yet, with all its sub-|, resounding arches, and a hall in which you might put a dozen of busily employed in a variety of offices, within its precinets, make 
dued quiet and sweetness, it is a countenance beneath which evi-| the modern brick houses of our country. My chamber is aslarge ing every thing around them their own, and behaving with as 
dently sleeps warm and measureless passion, capacities for loving |, as a ball-room, on the second story, looking out upon the garden much familiarity and frecdom in the four walls, as if they, and 


and enduring and resenting every thing that makes up a charac-|) belonging to the house, which extends to the eastern wall of the not 1, were the owner and proprietor. Their tiny forms, clothed 











ter to revere and adore. I do not know how a picture can ex-) city. 


press so much—but it does express all this, and eloquently too 
In a fresco on the ceiling of one of the private chambers, is a 
portrait of the late lamented grand-duchess. On the mantel-piece 
in the duke’s cabinet also is a beautiful marble bust of her 
a face and head corresponding perfectly to the character given 
her by common report, full of nobleness and kindness. 


Seyond this lies one of the sweetest views in the world— in gay green vestments, were tinged and tinctured here and there 


| the ascending amphitheatre of hills, in whose lap lies Florence, with spots of the richest gold and crimson, while the light and 


| with the tall eminence of FYeseli in the centre, crowned with the 


monastery in which Milton passed six wecks, while gathering 


in the windows of the bard’s room; and, between the fine old 


The | building and my eye, on the slope of the hill, lie thirty or forty | 


gossamer wings, Which depended with an air of the most per 
fect spirituality from their shoulders, approved them those gay 


It is, Scenery for his Paradise. I can almost count the panes of glass .creatures of the elements, 


“That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
Aud play i’ the plighted clouds.” 


duke, who loved her with a devotion rarely found in such ex- || Splendid villas, half buried in trees, (Madame Catalani’s among Gradually the whole scene became developed to my survey, and 
' - . - « . 
alted rank, is inconsolable since her death, and has shut him-|| ‘e™,) piled one above another on the steep ascent, with their I could see that they were employed in some great procession, at 


self from all society. He hardly slept during her illness, watch-), 


ing by her bedside constantly. She was a religious enthusiast, 


columns and porticoes, as if they were mock temples in a vast 
terraced garden. I do not think there is a window in Italy that 


once of attraction and solemnity. They formed a double circle, 
and performed a variety of fantastic evolutions, which might be 


and her health is said to have been first impaired by too rigid an| commands more points of beauty. Cole, the American Jand- dances for aught | knew of their habits and indulgences—chant- 


adherence to the fasts of the church and self-inflicted penance 


The Florentines talk of her sull, and she appears to have been| fem it 


unusually loved and honored 


{ 


scape painter, who occupied the room before me, took a sketch 
For neighbors, the Neapolitan ambassador lives on the 
same floor, the two Greenoughs in the ground-rooms below, and 


|| the palace of one of the wealthiest nobles of Florence overlooks 


J have just returned from hearing an improvisatrice. Ata), the garden, with a front of eighty-five windows, from which you 


party last night L met an [talian gentleman, who talked very en 


are at liberty to select any two or three, and imagine the most 


thusiastically of a lady of Florence, celebrated for her talent of , celebrated be auty of Tuscany behind the crimson curtains—the 
improvisation. She was to give a private exhibition to her, daughter of this same noble bearing that reputation. She was 
friends the next day at twelve, and he offered politely to intro- |) ponte d out to me at the opera a night or two since, and I have 
'' seen as famous women with less pretensions. 


duce me. Fle called this morning, and we went together. 


ing, all the while, in alow but highly musical accent, the following 
song, Which, to my ear, savored of a most pleasing melancholy 
SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 
Come in thy robes of quiet, Night, 
With e: attending spell around, 
And let the wanton zephyr’s fight 
Be pinioned to our tairy ground ; 
The siars shall bring €ach gracious light 
And music in the reeds shall sound 






Think’st thou that earth, alone forthee, 
Poor jealous mortal, Heaven has made 
Thou hastits rule and su have we, 


? i } t the lis e obe 
Some thirty or forty people were assembled in a handsome For the interior, my furniture is not quite upon the same scale, || v <n enone <at> by is meio 
} } ] : our sovereig ay by day see 
drawing-room, darkened tastefully by heavy curtains. They| but I have a clean snow-white bed, a calico-covered sofa, chairs For us hath night her charms arrayed 


were sitting in perfect silence when we entered, all gazing intent-|, and tables enough, and pictures three deep from the wall to the i 
ly on the improvisatrice, a lady of some forty or fifty years, of a floor ' 


fine countenance, and dressed in deep mourning. She rose to re- 


For all this, and the liberty of the episcopal garden, I pay 


ceive us; and my friend introducing me, to my infinite dismay, 4rce dollars a monta! A dollar more is charged for lamps, boots, | 
as an improvisatere Americano, she gave me a seat on the sofa and service, and a dark-eyed landlady of thirty five, mends my 


at her right hand, an honor I had not Italian enough to decline. 
I regretted it the less that it gave me an opportunity of observing 
the effects of the “fine frenzy,” a pleasure | should otherwise cer- 
tainly have lost through the darkness of the room. 


gloves, and pays me two visits aday—items not mentioned in | 
the bili. Then for the feeding, an excellent breakfast of coffee | 
and tuast is brought me for six cents; and, without wine, one may 


dine heartily at a fashionable restaurant for twelve cents, and | 


We were sitting in profound silence, the head of the yro- , With wine, quite magnificently for twenty-five. Exclusive of post- 
, impr i ) ) I 


visatrice bent down upon her breast, and her hands « lasped over | @ge and pleasures, this is all one is called upon to spend in 


her lap, when she suddenly raised herself, and with both hands 
extended, commenced in athrilling voice, “ Patrial’ Some par 
ticular passage of Florentine history had been given her by one 


Florence. ‘Three hundred dollars a year would fairly and largely 
cover the expenses of a man living at this rate; anda man who 


' would not be willing to live half as well for the sake of his art, 


of the company, and we had int rrupted her in the midst ef her | does not deserve to see Italy. I have stated these unsentimental 


conception, She wenton with astonishing fluency, in smooth har 
monious rhyme, without the hesitation of a breath. for halfan hour 


particulars, because itis a Kind of information I believe much 
wanted. I should have come to Italy years ago if | had known 


My knowledge of the language was too imperfect to judge of the) as much, and Lam sure there are young men in our country 


finish of the style, but the ltalians present were quite carried, dreaming of Uns paradise of art in half despair, who will thank 
away with their enthusiasm. There was an improvisatore in, Me for u, and take up at once “the pilgrim’s sandal-shoon and 
company, said to be the second in haly; a young man, of perhaps, Scullop shell 


twenty-five, with a face that struck me as the verv beau deal of 
genius. His large expressive ¢ yes kindled as the pPoetess went 
on, and the changes of his countenance soon attracted the atten-| 
tion of the company. She closed and sank back upon her seat, 
quite exhausted; and the poet, looking round for sympathy, | 
loaded her with praises in the peculiarly beautiful epithets of the| 
Italian language. 1 regarded her more closely as she sat by me.| 


a Riss 


Cold, cruel girl, tell—tell me why, 
Do you the harmless boon det y? 
"Tis nothing terrible or frightful, 

But warm, sweet, innocent, delightful; 
Joyous, inspiring—nay, | swear— 


You doubt} Well, ry me—there—there—éhere, 


Her maiden charms of stainless sky, 
And’ oder'd breath, and wooing air 
And many a countless luxury 
Denied to bless your humbler sphere 
Sweet spirits, t when moons are high, 
Deseend from heaven to revel here 


Take thou the day, but to us leave, 
The gentler hours of evening suill— 
Your sterner spirits may not heave, 
At wanton beam or rippling rill— 
Vet, for each tower that dies, we grieve, 
Aud dread its fate, and mourn its al. 


’ 





Was this song intended for my ear? I thought so, and «id not 
think it improper, however imprudent it might be, to loc k and 
listen. The y did not dance long, but dividing themselves into 
, but yes 





two nearly equal bodies, they assembled directly in fror 
at a small distance from each other, drawn up in battle array, and 
seemingly for the purposes of war. Some were armed with 


thorns of the orange-tree and rosebush, while the more common 


spears, in the furnishing of which recourse had been had to the 


instruments of wartare seemed to be the scented flowers of the one 
and the buds and blossoms of the other. A solitary cricket had 
been impressed into the service as a trumpeter by the one side, 
who sounded his little bugle at intervals; while, on the other 
hand, a parcel of cherrystones, enclosed within the outer rind of 
the walnut, answered the purposes of the drum for the other, 
being rattled by a dwarfish and giant-looking me mber of the.r 
own lilliputian tribe. Thus prepared and directed, they approac b> 
ed each other with a degree of fury more characteristic of a fieree 
combat, and more determined affray ; and the conflict was waced 


| with a degree of ardor more like a melée a owtrance, than one o! 
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sport or courtesy. 
a feeble warrior, overpowered with innumerable rosebuds, con- 
centring at the same moment on his person, would sink down on 
the field, and the fight would be renewed with aggravated fury above 
his body, as well with the view of securing it from captivity on 
the one side, as to bear it away as a trophy on the other. If the 


one party was successful, the body of the unfortunate combatant 


was borne from the field on a litter, woven together of vines | 


and leaves; and on the other, if the enemy proved triumphant, 


chains made of blossoms of the pride of India were put upon his | 


hands, his wings were sprinkled with dews, and sometimes clip- 
ped, and he was borne away to a dungeon, made of a huge cala- 
bash, the entrance to which was barred with spokes of cane and 
cedar. For a long time was the battle continued, without any 
apparent advantage on either side. New fairies were perpetually 
arriving, joining themselves to one or the other party, and, by 
this means protracting the combat, which, among those originally 
engaged, would otherwise have been settled completely. Mingled 
as they were by this time together, having lost all the original 
ardor in which they had begun, the fight had at length settled down 
into an affair of so many individuals, terminating finally into so 
many single combats, which seemed to be waged with a more 
particular fury than before. The feeling was now personal and 
less general. Passions became concentrated and at work, and 
the combatants chose those for their encounter against whom they 
appeared to entertain some especial enmity. 1 could plainly see 
that there were several of this description on foot; where such 
innocuous weapons as rosebuds and orange blossoms were 
made to give way to the more formidable influence of pointed 
spears of cane, or sharp thorns of various kind; and some were 
armed with lath whips or bludgeons, with which they sought as 
well to disfigure as to maim their opponents. Among these 
combats my eye singled out one of a nature purely personal 
The parties seemed to entertain for each other a more than com- 
mon degree of hatred and dislike. The utmost malignity shot 
out from their eyes, and was distinguishable in their actions; and, 
disregarding the rest of the combat, and all the scene beside, 
saving and excepting the portions in which they were neces- 
sarily engaged, they seemed to recognize no other object than 
their entire destruction ; nor did this fury and singleness of pur- 


Various were the results of the strife. Here! upon travelers, housekeepers, particularly old maids and bache- | peculiar operation upon them, which is known among swimmers 


lors, and spinsters of a certain age. They tease old coquettes, | as a trick practised upon the clothes of those who are in the water 
and worry young ones. They pinch the sleeping wife, newly | by those who are out of it, and vulgarly called “ chew bacon.’ 
married, and rouse her and her young lord up, more frequently | My linen was in fifty knows, my drawers in no less; and when | 
o’ the long nights than is altogether consistent with their health | attempted to put on my pantaloons, I discovered the legs filles 
and quiet. But, why enumerate? Every body has read that | with stockings, vest, neckeloth, and slippers, in such hostile con 


| fine fancy of Mercutio, || fusion as to create an awkward question inmy mind, whether or 
“Oh, then Isee Queen Mab hath been with you |}; not I might ever calculate on their extrication. I was at thie 
She isthe Fancy’s midwife, and she comes, | stage of the conflict, and in this perilous condition, when, all ona 


In shape no bigger,” &a 
| sudden, a shriek burst upon my ears, so piercing yet not loud, sbril 


If every body has not read it, every body ought to read it, and || yet not unmusical, so pleasingly delicate, and yet conveying ar 
they lose who do not. But, as I expected, the toil and turmoil | idea of so much agony, that I felt the blood curdle in my veins 
was now only about to begin. Certain it is, the whole fairy | and the hair stood upright and bristling from my cold and clammy 
tribe were in the utmost tremor and tribulation for the fate of their |/temples. I recovered my position in bed, and resumed my © veo 
companion thus taken in the toils. The rival armies forgot all ing. The ene my had left me, and all further attack seemed giver 
further contention, and united their forces for his extrication— | over. The y had anew object of interest, and of far deeper con 
all but the champion by whom the prisoner had been overthrown. | sideration. The shrick we had heard was from my captive, and 
His malignity seemed more particularly to have been marked | they now surrounded him in his death agony. They recognizes 
and specific, from his conduct on this occasion. He paused but | the peculiar ery of pain and of approaching dissolution; and, by 
a moment to survey the condition of the prisoner, and I thought | some effort, whether of him or themselves, he had been removed 
I could discover something like a grin of delight on his sharp | from the prison, within which | had placedhim Supported ona layer 
and speculative features ; then taking wing, he passed out of my | of young leaves, they busied themselves in finding either restore 
| sight, but in what manner or direction, I could not at the moment || tives or sedatives of some kind, and in their own way, but seem 
discover. lingly in vain; for, with a gentle sigh, that seemed like the faint 

There was now a tremendous buzzing and shuffling in my | echo of distant music, he breathed his last in the arms of those 
‘chamber; all was doubt and deliberation among the petty people. | mmediately attending him. The glow-worm dropped from the 
In their whisperings I thought I could make out, every now and place from whence, through all the time, he had directed ther 
then, the hundred half-formed plans proposed for the liberation of | revels with his light, and was seen no more ; but the faint tramg 
theircomrade, all proving ineffectual however, for they did nothing || Of their footsteps, as if they were marching in order, and a low 
towards it. Now the chains would creak and rattle beneath the |) Strain, that rose at intervals like a dirge upon my ear, told me of 
weight of half-a-dozen of them, endeavoring in this way, to be- ||the great loss they hac suffered, and of the grief that atiended 





hold the predicament of their companion, which otherwise through |/€¥€" Upon the death of a fairy 

the dense mass collected around him, they could not have seen. }) 

In the meantime, what with his leaguer, and his bruizes, the cap- | EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
tive himself, uttered at intervals, a low complaining murmur, | OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN IA 


like the sighing of the winds through some decaying crevice in || 
your shutter. A sad, zephyr-like sigh, the dreamy faintness of |} 

which was quite as touching as the grief in which it mightbe | Even from so imperfect a sketch as I have given, one might 
supposed to have its origin. But to their plans for his extrica- | provably suppose that the Gallery of the Louvre would ocempy s 
tion. First they collected all their roses and endeavored to bridge | Visiter many successive days; and that 1 weald be a long time 


RI MEPER SIR 


pose appear only to operate upon and to affect the two. Whether | a way for him over the water, by which he might escape without | before its charms as a lien degenerated into those of a lounge 
it was that there was a feud existing between them, known to touch or taint from it; but the leaves became penetrated with | But, worthy as these pictures are of protracted attention, an 
their nation, and which, like those of Scotland, had to be fought | a strange susce pubility, and the poor gladiator appeared to suffer | impossible as it is to withhold it, they are not the only attractor 
out; or whether the novelty of their desperate fight, threw an air |so greatly from his wounds, that assistance was necessary to | which this immense pile of buildings presents 


of ridicule and rebuke upon all others less severe, I know not; 
but it was evident, that in a little while they were the sole com- 
batants on the ground, and every interest of a more general na- 
ture was suspended in the survey of the sharp controversy which 
they contrived to carry on. Nothing could exceed the skill, 
seemingly, with which they pursued the combat. 


So far as bodily prowess was concerned, they appeared pretty 


equally matched, and it was left to their respective knowledge of ble energy, and determined adherence to their purpose, exhibited 


the science to determine the affray. Their skill seemed perfect; 
and from the ease which characterized their actual style of fight, 
it was difficult to guess, how, unless some unpropitious circum- 
stance should throw its weight into the scale, it could be decided. 
The helm, the shield, the curved shoulders, and closed wings, 


alternately shrunk beneath the severity of their several blows, | 


which, though they seemed to stagger the party receiving them, 
exhibited no wounds and drew no blood. ‘This might be in part 
owing to their defence, and partly to the excellence of their guard 
Sometimes, suddenly unclosing their silky wings, they would 
whirl away in the air, to alight only the more unexpectedly be- 
fore their antagonist, changing the ground, and in hope to take 
him upon advantage by the surprise. But their efforts did not 
seem productive always of the proposed results; for, to speak in 
just terms of their cunning in the art of fence, if one did exhibit 
a surprising degree of activity and skill in this flight, the other 
seemed not the less well prepared to encounter and to foil him 
But the parties grew sensibly weaker, more irritable, 'and less 
guarded than before; and at length, when I least expected the 
affair to terminate, or terminate in this way, the larger and more 
robust of the two, in a moment's inattention, and by a sudden 
backstroke of his enemy’s bludgeon, received a severe blow on the 
arm, and witha slight shriek from the excessive pain, let fall his 
weapon, and stood at the mercy of his opponent. This condition 
of things now brought the whole array once more to loggerheads ; 
particularly as the more successful champion, following up his 
advantage, brought his wounded opponent to the ground by a 
second stroke, even more severe than that which had disarmed 
him. The fight was jast about to recommence, when I thought 
it high time for other parties to interfere, and recollecting that it 
was an old faith among the vulgar, that water was an effectual 


barrier against the passage of fay or fairy, I resolutely and | from one extremity to the other. Havingsecured these members 


} 


somewhat desperately, stretched my hands forth from the bedside, 


to where stood my Ww ash-stand, and se izing upon the ewer, con- pe rfec tly secure, when to my utter astonishment and horror, | |/store these « 


veniently filled with water, I took deliberate aim at the two com- 


bring him out of the difficulty by a force independent of his own || The Palace of the Lourre is connected with the eastern extre 
In the effort to pass to him, it was discovered that those making |)mity of the Gallery, and contains what may be termed a conw 
the effort, stood no small chance of incurring a like forfeiture; | nuation of its curiosities. This beautiful palace has much 


the heavy liquid, penetrating with its dank influence the silky | boastof on the score of location, apart from its architectural ele 
and gauzelike texture of their wings, and leaving them also at || gance; and it occupies a site memorable in French history. ‘The 
the mercy ef the cold and cruel creatures of the earth. It would joriginal building on this spot was erected by Charles V , and 
be impossible for me to describe the many efforts, the indefatiga- |long after, was first occupied as the royal residence by Charles 
IX. It was here that ruthless monarch gave the signal for the 
by the little creatures on this occasion. Unwavering however as | massacre of Saint Bartholomew, ever conspicuous in the annals 
they were, it was soon discovered that their efforts must be vain, | of protestant persecution. In 152k, Francois lL. commenced Une 
unless the party whom they sought to free could co-operate with | present palace—the old one having become untenable from age 


their labors. This from the severity of his injuries, he could , and extended it tothe (now) centre pavilion. The work then pro 


not do, and their purpose was not now so much his release, | ceeded slowly through several successive reigns, and at the reve 
;as their revenge upon him who was particeps crimints, in thus | lution of ‘89, was litte more than half completed. But when 
placing him hors dw combat. 1 soon perceived from sundry demon- || Bonaparte came into power, things assumed a different aspeet 
strations that my turn was at hand, and | prepared for it accord- | and after fifteen years of his superintendence, the Louvre wok 
ingly. Unfortunately, in my previous hurry in making my | its present proud rank among the palaces of France. Its form 


prisoner, l had squandered away more water than was necessary, | ts 4 hollow square, enclosing 
and had put it entirely out of my power to fence myself in from jcumference; and tho entrances are by four central gates of large 
attack, by a wall of it around me, which I might have done. |\dimensions and rch workmanship: that on the eastern front i 
With some of it in reserve, at least, 1 might have kept them in |\celebrated as a chef-d @ucre of Napoleon. Since the re movalo’ 
salutary check from the awe which it would have necessarily |, Louis XIV. to the Tuileries, the Louvre has been exclusively 
inspired. But they came to the attack, unobstructed and in fear- | appropriated to various academies, museums, & and the formes 
ful array. A sort of chiming howl, which, though not louder | has always been the royal residence, “in town 


than the chirping of a cricket, excited a considerable degree of Next tothe paintings, the Gallery of Statues deserves attention 


in some six or eight connected apartments, is to be geen 


ra court sixteen hundred feet in cre 


nervousness, preceded their advance, and led me to many dis- || Here 


agreable anticipations of what was to come. At length their |(for aught I know) the largest collection of “breathing marble’ 


batteries were fairly opened, and siege commenced in regular llever brought together. At any rate 
and when one considers the immensity of labaa 


the whole number caceeds 


form Heaven only knows I cannot remember, and certainly |ecleven hundred 
would not pretend to describe the many terrors which they ¢ m- || requisite to produce one fine statue, it is easy to imagine that he 
ployed for my punishment At one moment my ears were |/is here surrounded by the work of centuries Many diflerent 
assailed with the hummings as of ten thousand musquetoes, || ages ar | nations are represented, from the crude chisseling of 
gaunt wretches, whom the winter had exhausted of blood, and || Egypt, to the exquisite softness of the Italian artist; and afters 


who now came with their acrursed bugles and suckers to my | judiciou 


s study of the catalogue, aided by a hrenological class 


veins for their replenishment. Then their fangs, darted resolutely || feation, 
of our unphilosophical propensities to ¢esire and to prize mos) 


one comes to be quite @ connotsscur of the art Ik te one 
into my cheeks and nose, rendered it imperatively necessary that 
I should thrust myself entirely beneath the coverlid and trust to it 
for protection; but in covering my head, rather too hastily, [left 


highly those things which are gone from us; and the absence « 
those brightest of ornaments, the Apelle Belvidere, the Venus de 
my feet bare, and the invading army only transferred themselves || Med: and the Trse, doubtless caused me to regard these infe 
; i , jrior produc tions with less interest; and to execrate the rmperte 
also by a familiar contraction of the knees. I conceived myself ||nence of those meddling allies who, in 1815, took occasion to re 
‘ hefs-d'a@uvre to ther proper pedestals, whence Bony 


heard them taking the screws out of my bedstead, one by one, had wrested them by force of arms. However, tobe less fashior 


batants, who stood apart from the rest. At the first hiss of the, with a fearful rapidity, and found the old posts, originally none jable and more honest, I believe, if these same master pieces had 
water one of them took to flight, but the wounded champion, un- of the surest, tottering as well under their additional weight as stood in their old places, I should have wondered what the world 


able to move, was certainly and suddenly soused all over, and a} from my tr mors, and promising a speedy dissolution. Inthe mean- |/could see in them t 


complete stream thrown around him, preventing access from any 


- . ‘ ‘ ' 
of his companions. I had no sooner achieved this feat, than 1} concerted arrangement was drawing them entirely from my per- ||that might “ verily bear blood 


o admire Not one in a thousand of thoge 


time another strong body had seized upon the bedclothes, and by || who are in ecstasies with a muscle that seems to move, or a veiw 
can tell with any nicety of dis 


was forcibly impressed with all its fearful consequences. There | son. This was quite too much. I made a desperate effort, and ||crimination, the merits or demerits of the works they profess to 


is no class of spirits, “ of the earth, earthy,” so revengeful, so 
troublesomely revengeful, according to the faith which recognizes 
their existence, as the fairy. They are renowned for their tricks | 








| 


leapt out of the bed, and seizing my clothes, endeavored to put admire. Seulpture, above all arts, is the one which the majority 


lthem on. But here again the mischievous urchins had been at are ever ready and ever unqualified to pronounce upon; and it is 


a = - - 


* A plrase well known among southern boyr 


work, and had performed with singular ingenuity and haste that i 
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generally observable that the points most admired, are the very 
ones an artist would designate as faults, or common-place merits 
which no bungler could miss. This, indeed, may be true of 
other arts ; but it is especially so of this, because the taste for it, 
in the vast majority of cases, is an acquired one, and the beauties 
it develops are revealed, chiefly, to the scic ntific eye. Place a 
child before a fine painting, and, if the subject be nota revolting 
one, he will regard it with interest; but show him a statue, even 
of a beautiful lady, and the chance is, he will run from it. And, 
if people would expre ss their feelings about it, this is the opinion 
of a great proportion of the admirers aforesaid: they would 
rather have some one picture they have seen, asa drawing-room 
What most 
excited my admiration was the tesselated and mosaic floors of 
this suite; the various kinds of highly polished marble in the 
latter, and their wonderfully « ffective combination, together with 


ornament, than all the busts and statues in creation. 


the great extent of the portions thus wrought, made a stronger 
impression on my mind than all the fine chisseling from the Egyp- 
tians down to any period you please: a remark about as credita 
ble to my taste as to quit the picture-gallery admiring (he frames! 
Still, Ido not say, nor do I believe this collection of statues is des- 
titute of great merit: I think it quite probable it is the finest in 
the world, and should be very sorry not to have seen it; but it is 
a good principle toadmire most what one most understands ; aud 
my vote is in favor of oil colors, scientifically laid an 

The Egyptian Gallery is next in order, and is sodenominated, 
from being a collection of the ten million indeseribable nick- 
nacks which Bony’s “ savans and asses”* gathered together dur- 
ing that memorable expedition which pretty ¢ feetually terminat- 
ed under the walls of Acre. I believe every thing that ever was 
Egypt is to be found here—excepting the pyramids. 


, here are raisins, grain, some hona-fide bread, and 


made i 
For instance 
a great variety of “ crockery-ware” in the form of lamps, bowls 
and vases, which, with an indescribable variety of other matters, 
cannot be less than two thousand years old, But the leg 
claim of this department to admiration, ts found in the 
Gold, marble, mirrors and paint- 


tiinate 
gorgeous 
ele gunce of its extensive halls 
ings are lavished with almost ineredible profusion ; and while no 
one can doubt the taste of the execution, some cavillers might 
question that of the design, provided always, the exhibition is 
intended as an emblematical climax tothe Egyptian campaign: 
these trophies of “the conqueror” do certainly enjoy magnificent 
and triumphant repose. 

The “ Musce de Dauphine” contains much more to interest me; 
a great variety of models of docks, fortifications, steam-engines, 
ships, &e. &e. all exquisitely wrought and beautifully arranged. 
Here industry has been applied to some purpose; and these 
proud results of human ingenuity and skill give very agreeable 
tokens of man's intellectual improvementsince the days of mum- 
mies. How differently would these two last-mentioned galleries 
strike an inguiring mind two thousand years hence! In the one 
he sees an enameled cup, and a wooden god; in the other, a steam- 
engine, and a beautiful ship! but it is needless to follow out the 
Ages hence, even our own wonderful im- 


parallel and contrast. 
By a close examination of 


provements may seem but as toys 
models one arrives at a better understanding of the present de- 
gree of mechanical perfection, than by inspecting the works they 
represent, because these miniature likenesses can be better com 
prehended ; and aftera careful review of the Musée de Dauphine, 
a visiter will have seen the whole improvements of the age, and 
be astonished at their extent and variety 

The preceding remarks form but a very general summary of 
the palace and gallery of the Louvre. If I had been mor: parti- 
cular I should have been more tedious: tew things that power 
fully interest or affect us ean be adequately treated in deserip- 
tion. fF can, however, assure any one, that what I have thus 
feebly sketched, will afford a month's entertainment to the actual 


spectator. 


French politeness is proverbial. Shall { be believed if I say 
I have seen more rudeness and iumpudence among the gentle men 
of France than the dissolute fops of Broadway? In society 
indeed, they are the gentlemen which report hus always mad: 
them; and, as a general rule, I believe we “lords of the crea- 
tion,” all the world over, at least assume a politeness in the com- 
pany of ladies: but a gentleman indeed will be a gentleman 
always. 

The custom of wheeling three feet in front of al udy one has just 
passed, and taking a deliberate survey of her face and person, I 
always regarded as the extreme of impertinence—a limit which 
would probably never be passed by any man of reputable appear- 
ance: and I still think there can be no stronger proof of inherent ! 
vulgarity and low-breeding. It is disgrace fully common in New 
York ; and is something worse in Paris, inasmuch as a curled 
moustache gives emphasis to any act of incivility. But in this 
* polite” region they go rather further. A lady can scarcely walk | 
five minutes on the Boulevart, in the day-time, whether under pro- | 


per escort, or not, without encountering the elbow or the cane of | 
Whether it be from inatten- I} 
tion or recklessness, I cannot say—they seldom appear couscous |} 
of the offence—but no one is secure against this abominable rude- |, 
It seems incredible. At first | thought || 


some of these far-famed gentlemen. 


ness in the streets of Paris 
it must be the result of accident; and Y was only after witnessing | 
many repeated instances, and hearing my observations corrobo- | 
rated by the experience of friends, that I would believe ladies | 


} 
| 


* Vide Scott's Napoleon 


were compelled to make way for gentlemen in the capital of Henri | 


[V.—they dared not so deport themselves in his time! An Ame- 
rican, with a lady on his arm, feels that he is enjoying a privi- 
lege ; and that his privilege extends to the protection as well as the 
entertainment of his fair charge. Imagine two friends thus taking 
a strollin Paris ; and see their course interrupted by an exquisite’s 
swinging his arm or his person against the lady with sufficient 
force to tumble her on the pavement; what would you feel? what 
would youdo? There is but one reply: regard for the lady pre- 


Y ; but nothing ean help your 


vents the possibility of a rencontre 
feeling and proclaiming to the world that each individual puppy, 
so offending, deserves a cow-hiding that would mark him for life 
Let us hear no more of French politeness—par excellence! 


I took the liberty of saying a French breakfast was a humbug 
{ wish I could do equal justice to the dinner. At half-past five 
the “note of preparation” begins to sound. The pen of the mer- 
chant flies faster than its wont; the politician lowers his tone and 
leaves Europe to its fate; the idler begins to limit his walk: and 
even newspapers grow stupid The long line of carriages at the 
Tuileries diminishes; the thousands vanish from the garden, and 
their retiring ste ps qui ken as the last quarter rings from the old 
palace clock. In shert, every moving thing seems tending to 
one common centre, while every heart palpitates with satisfac- 


tion, and every countenance brightens with joy. 


At this interesting crisis, ‘Aat we shall dine, is a matter of 





course; but where we shall dine, requires some consideration. 
‘At Grignons?” “ What, sixty-four franes —no.” “ Rocher 
de Cancale?” “No: lve eaten fish enough for a month.” “ T'reds 


Freres, then?’ “ Notunless the dishes were ordere d yesterday.’ 
“What of Vif ur?” 


sion.” “Oh, monstrous! then we'll go to Viru jeune: allons!’ 


“I’ve dined there three days in succes- 
Here we are, then, aw premier, surrounded with a sea of mir- 
rors, in a fine saloon that “ gives” on the garden of the L?alais 
Renal 
napkins; the garcons are dressed ‘‘to match,” and each has one 
pocket of a jump-jacket filled with silver-spoons, the other with 
silver forks; a corkserew in his vest por ket, and a well-bleached 


Four rows of marble tables are covered with snow-white 


serviette on his lettarm. Examine this whole collection of tables, 
and no two are occupied alike. ‘There sits a grave old gentle- 
man—he would be ay in America, but in France he wears a 


wig—discussin une doeuratic; * 


adjoming, 
pair are debating the probable age of a poulel; father, mother, 
and two children next, are pausing between Aaricots blancs and 
haricots verts; there are two Englishmen delighted with a first 
taste of frogs; opposite, four noble Poles are thrusting at a fine 
salmon-trout, from the lake of Geneva—but it is impossible to 
order- 


designate all. Our party has long since studied the “ carte,’ 
ed some dozen dishes from as many hundred, and we are now 
In France, 
meat and vegetables are never seen on the same plate. It is need- 
They are altogether beyond 

I see nothing but what is 


receiving them in such order as the gargons please. 


less to talk about French dishes. 
anything l ever met with elsewhere 
excellent; and, in the way of comparison, can only say we know 
but little of “ 
The Fre neh make a science of cooking, and the y have perfected 
it. As for the common taunt of gar/ic, it is a scandal through 
out: | have never discovered, nor thought of it 


good eating” in America, and nothing of wines 


A VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD. 


Sam Patch is done! his thread is spun 
A spirit now is he! 

His body drowned, was never found 
But lies in Genesee. 

His sires of old, true men and bold 
For shell-fish often went; 

The death of fame, to which he came 
Declares his Aigh descent! 


In early youth, but few in truth 
Had skill to equal Sam's ; 

Himself and rake did many take 
or oysters and of clams 


And often crabs, and lobsters red, 
With great e claw he caught; 

Yet crabhed though he was in trade, 
Good humored he was thought 


But trade grew bad, and Sam grew sad 
And sought for something new ; 

And wicked spirits filled his head 
Whenever he got blue. 


So no great wonder ‘twas to hear 
Some plan of lofty feature, 

Should seize a man whose spirits were 
Of such an ardent nature! 


Great crowds of men, and women too. 
All in the summer's heat 

With nimble foot did run to view 
Sam's very nimble feat! 


And still more loud their praises rang 
Each time he came up sound; 

They swore, that if not born yo hang, 
He never could be drown'd! 

* The French oysters are very small, and have so unconquerable a taste 
of copper, that no supposable quantity of ot!, mustard, and vinegar can sub- 
due it. They precede the soup at dinner; and as every one takes exactly a 

zen, une douzaine isthe only term made use of incalling forthem. The 
French pride themselves somewhat on their oysters, and are indignant at 
the stigma of copper universally applied to them by the “savages” (Ame- 
ricans); but the accusation is true, nevertheless 


a new-married + 


But now it happ’d, oh doleful thing ! 
In midst of all his pride, 

That Sam, alas, was tied to spring 
Once more into the tide. 


And all who had the legs to run, 
Set off to view with glee 

Sam strip, and draw his check upon 
The bank of Genesee! 


Alas! some score of yards or more 
Of a descent did frown; 

Right well he could run up a score— 
But this was to run down 


Yet boldly did he stand in sight, 
With heart and sinews tough: 

All covered with his draw’rs of whit 
To wisely save his buf! 


And thrice upon the sun he looked, 
And thrice upon the wave ~ 

The n thought how soundly he'd be du t 
And waxed exceeding grave 


The river's rage the heart of Sam 
Some little did appal, 

For though it fell not o’er a dam 
It was a damned fall! 


Besides, a natural thought arose— 
“To be or not to be 7 

His “ sea of troubles” soon might close 
Which troubled him to see. 


Sut now the crowd, which there had ru 
Cared not to hear him prose ; 

And so to hint he Aadn’t gone— 
They cried out, “* There he goes 


In sooth his was a fearful trade 
But ‘twouldn’t do to sham 

And so his scruples he outwe iwhed 
By taking of a dram rm 


Then off he sprang towards the was 
Like arrow cut the space ; 

And disappeared—while ali declare 
That Sammy was “a case! 


And so it chanced! “twas vain to look 
Death came their fears to crown 
And straightway some wete drown'd in tea 


Tothink that Sam should drow 


The current ran as wild a race 
As did ut e’er he fell; 

Nor left a ripple on its face 
The grave of Sam to tell! 

Oh Sammy Patch! Oh Sammy Pate: 
Right cruel is thy fate ; 

That you should now make bait for fis 
Who oft have fished for bait! 


| 


The greatest heroes in their fall 
Can not with thee compete, 

In your descent you beat them al! 
by full an hundred feet! 


Now proper ‘tis that I should te! 
How nightly since he died 

His restless ghost is seen to dwell 
Around the restless tide . 


All clothed in his draw’rs of whut 
And in his shirt of check ; 

A bottle also has the sprite 
Of spirits round its neck ! 


And right above the fatal brink 
In very dismal tones; 

Upon a rock ‘twill sit and drin} 
And whistle “ Sammy Jones 


But just before the morning breaks 
t screams a dre ary scream ; 

Then draws the cork, a swyg it tak 
And plunges in the stream! 


And now you doubtless will suppos 
That ‘tis a proper time 
To end along with Patch’s woes, 
My very woful rhyme 
So God bless ye who hear me sing 
And may we one and al! 
Unlike to Sam, live through the sz 
Nor perish in the fail! Ta 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
DUNLAP’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 

Tue article entitled ‘‘ Hodgkinson,” published in another part 
of this paper, 1s from the manuscript of the above-named work 
which will be ready for the public in about three weeks. The 
volume will contain the annals of the theatre from the year 1752 
to the time of George Frederick Cooke, with notices not only of 
the distinguished actors who have appeared on our stage, but 0! 
those literary men who have written for, or have been in any Way 
We understand that 


ard 





connected with the drama of the country 
the author depends solely upon his subscription list for the rew: 
of his labor coe 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL PULPIT. 

The eighth number, volume second, of this very neatly printed 
and well conducted journal, has just made its appearance, pud- 


tished by John Moore 
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THE DRAMA. 
THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tue Rent Day, as performed at this house, which the author, 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, well entitles, “ a domestic drama,” has mace 
a powerful impression on the public. We feel safe in recom 
mending every one to see it. 
in this city with a stronger cast; it could scarcely be better 
played any where. Wallack is, in truth, a fine, bold, dashing 
fellow—full of glowing spirit, not profound, but graceful and 
beautiful, and with a face and person that bode “mischief sweet” 





No piece has ever been produced 


to the dress circles, (if the boxes, whose front seats are so often 
filled with ladies in leghorn flats or dunstables; and ventlemen, 
with Leary’s latest beavers over their left eyes, may be dignified 
with such a title.) His Martin Heywood is a master-piece; a 
picture, from beginning to end. No one who has seen it will 
forget it. It is full of manly English feeling and natural interest, 
and he richly merited the repeated and heavy peals of applause 
which recognized each picturesque attitude and touching featare 


in this truly fine representation of the sturdy noble farmer 
struggling between hope and anguish, despair and pride. As 


Rattle, he is gentlemanly and elegant; and as the stanch old 
sailor, in the ‘ Adopted Child,” ke pta ce usely crowded audience 
attentively delighted, the other evening at his benefit, ull one. 
He was called out, and made a brief, neat address. In this line 
he has no competitor, 

In the Rent Day, however, Wallack is not the only and 
scarcely the prominent feature. Placide 1s just as good, in his 
way. The latter gentleman always improves. We like him 
‘ry time better than the last. He is truly a chaste and invaluable 


performer, and we proudly claim him as a countryman ; 





shining 
with an equal light among so many brilliant specimens of trans- 
atlantic talent. We have hitherto omitted to welcome an excel- 
lent and favorite member of the company this season, Mr. Clark 
He possesses every mental requisite for success. la such parts 
as © Old Crumbs,” he furnishes gratifying evidence of great dra- 
matic talent, and must be esteemed, by all capable of appreciating 
a correct and natural style, although a few peculiarities of man- 
ner occasionally interfere with his excellence. Barry is a good, 
bold Toby Heywood, and does what titth he has to do well 
Simpson and Richings are inimitable both, especially in their last 
scene, where the farewell address of the latter is enough to im- 
Grantly is the only part badly played, and 
abominably dressed. We are reminded of a line in Pelham, “ A 
coat, Sir William; acoat? Do ye call this thing acoat?” We learn 
there is a general anxiety among the fashionables to learn who 
is the tailor of the theatre. We are authorized to contradict the 
rumor, that Mr. Jackson made his coat himself! Mrs. Sharpe, 
in the Rent Day, has a part peculiarly appropriate to her powers 
She looks and plays charmingly, and stands higher in the gene- 
ral estimation than she did before; while Mrs. Vernon, as 
Polly, is likewise in possession of a character which could not 
This lady’s performances are all marked by 


mortalize any man 


be in better hands 
a great degree of excellence, and the public are often pleasantly 
surprised to detect resemblances here and there, just sufficient to 
remind them that she is sister to one of the most popular and accom- 
plished actresses of the age. By the way, we must not close our 
hasty dramatic recollections, without complimenting a charming 
little girl, Miss Turnbull, on her personation of Mrs. Wallack’s 
part in the Her person is pleasing and pretty, her 
voice sweet, and her demeanor full of modesty and girlishness. 


3rigand, 


The slight embarrassment which once or twice abashed her at 
finding herself alone before a crowded audience, delivering a 
sentiment instead of cutting a pireuette, was prepossessing and 
graceful; and we take occasion to say thus publicly what we 
longed to whisper in her ear at the time, “ Don’t be afraid! You 
get along very well!” Her substitution (or that of any one, 
indeed) instead of Mrs. Wallack, is really a bold attempt at im- 
provement, which the public have long wished It is with sincere 
reluctance that we speak so freely of a lady, but the truth must 
be told—the latter is, in every respect, totally incompetent to sus- 
tain the characters into which she is so often and so injudiciously 
thrust, and should be considered by the magagement, as she is 
by the audience, altogether hors du combat 

Since the performances we speak of, the theatre has gained 
immense attraction. It has also become a subject of unprece- 
dented interest. The Kembles have appeared. We have seen 
the finest female genius the stage at this day can boast. We have 
witnessed the most graceful and accomplished gentleman who 
ever trod our boards. The reception of both has been sech as 
such persons have a right to expect from a just and enlightened 
country. 

We have not time to enter into any particular examination of 
the performances either of Miss Fanny Kemble, or her father 
The latter appeared on Monday in Hamlet 
new to us, although we have reason to believe that it | 
His declamation is of the more stately 
but there Is no 


although classical 


His style seemed 
Is olde r 
than our recollections 
order which preceded that of Cooke and Kean ; 

ack of ardor about him; he is enthusiasty 
and although full of passion, severe ly chaste His bearir g may 


be studied as a model tor cde | ortment, 


As he stood Silently on 
the stage with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and even the Ho- 
ratio of the evening, a raw countryman bustled in and stood by 
us His perce puons were true to the distinction of grace and 
“ That's the prince 


pointing to Kemble. And he 


cried he, wiping his brow, and 
5 regal in his appearance; “‘ay,! 


clegance. 


every inch a king: 
the beau ideal of poets and romancers, not one of your rea 


such a king as we in America imagine fron 


kings, to be sought for among the records of polities. 

The most successful portions of his performance, so far as the 
effect in producing applause may be taken as a test, were—tl 
play scene, from the beginning to the close, which was tri 
phant; and perhaps even more especially the scene with tl 
Queen Mother. 
feeling with which the audience was almost frer 


The partial dimming of the lights aided the 


zied previous to 


the appearance of the Ghost; but when it did appear, the start of 


Hamlet, his stony breathlessness, his fluttering and sepulela 
tones, drew peal after peal of the most animated braves which 
ever shook those walls 

Miss Fanny Kemble did not disappoint expectation. Of higher 
praise she cannot be ambitious, for never before was expectation 
raised to sucha pul h. She appeared on Tuesday, to a house 
which would have exceeded that attracted by her father had it 
for th who so 
ldest 
poets of her d iV, Was eVen more imtense than that to see her 
father 


so true a feeling for all that is most exquisite in art. 


been possible ; anxiety to see the 


poet ictress 
early in life has astonished and rivalled the finest and the « 


country like ours 
We doubt 


if London could rive he ra wel ome more earnest, or ayy lause 


It is exhilarating to behold, ina young 


more enlightened. Her person is pefife, but our stage is not so 


Her action is most casy and 


large as to make that objectionable 
elegant, with more of the French than the English manner in it; and 
perfectly original in our eyes, accustomed as they are to some 
‘They say that Madame Vestri 
in England, is distinguished for having built her action upona 


similar school; but we are strangers to Vestris, and were she al 


thing more staid and homely 


} 


that her most earnest admirers picture, she could not exceed, even 


if she equal, the grace and de power of Fanny Kemble 


Upon a future occasion we shall sp k at large upon the subject 
of Mr. Kemble and his daughter At present We can only ia 
troduce them to our readers. One thing, however, it is our duty 
New-York is quite 
competent to the support of a regular company, strong enough 
for the run of stock pieces. Tlow chat it that the moment 
Miss and Mr. Kemble arrive, it should be necessary to engage 


auxiliaries, even for such parts as the 








to mention before we dismiss th: subject 





foppish Osrick ? How 
chances it that a performer who failed first at Covent Garde 


and then failed afterwards at a minor theatre in London, and 


lastly failed at a second-rate theatre in this « ity, should be called 


in to play so important a character as Fazio? Mr. Simpson 


trifles with the indulgence of a liberal and great city, which has 


1 Connecticut Mirror, which derived a very perceptible advantage 
| from his exertions, and where he has rendered himse If popular by 


enlivened by frequent displays of talent, and 


rational good sense 


ilways controll ad within the bounds of gentlemanly courtesy and 


correct morals Ile promising and improvin Writer, an 
would add greatly tot crest ot y publication 

7 Sponden —We shall be obliged to veto “ Causes and 
Consequences,” after a It is well written. The author must 


not be discouraged, but the subject is hacknied, and has been sé 


powerfu ¥Y Managed in one of t * Extracts from the Diary of 
a Physiciar hat our friend S. M. Low rdon us for declining 
his commun if 

The Saik r boy to the ocear is neiher 1 poetry nor food 


grammar 


A translation fromth French, called “the White Cockade,” fron 
ouresteemed corres; tJ mes Nack we have t! instant rea 
for the first tim lt would be superfluous to tell this promising 
young withor that his te ! ! ire always welcome 

L.'s long story \ it name is too miraculous Ile must 
remember “ these t days of fact, not fable Sinbad the 
SulioOr 1S DOLhing to his here , 


Evening Hour” is careless ' Ray ana 


Lyrian on the 
sea, “flies” and “days,” are notrhymes, nor we believe within 


the range ot poet lieense 


The well written “ notice,” relative to the ipply of New- York 
with pure water, shall havea place in our next 
The following stanzas came too late for msertion in their pro 


per place this week, and as they are of a nature to render delay 
Inappropriate, We admiithem here 


‘ STANZAS BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY 


MISS SOPHIA ELIZABETH CLINCH, 


Manibus date lilia plenis 


i yur re zg fhores 
Hin ulem der t gar iam 
“| ‘ hi 
I never looked upon thy face 
I know t whether it was f 


(lr whether mind alone had set 
lis glorious signe 

Phy form ha 
A rind the passing crowd 

Yet few can f elas ldo now, 
l'o know thee in thy shroud 


t there 
never mict Mine eve 





; 
for many years shown how itcan patronize when any thing is of No tone from thy young lip that came 
fered worth its patronage, by carelessness like this. Heis wrong Has ever dwelt upon mine ear, 
also, if he supposes that the best actors are rendered more pro Ar ! yethow oft my heart has thiiled 
minent by the worst support. Suc h “seurvy companion do} : Thy spirit’s voice to hear 
not serve their betters us a foil. They reflect even upon their For thou wert one to whom was given 

: ; ee ; . Che minstrel’s holy power 
superiors their own inadequacy. | ‘The power to commune with our hearts, 
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DORE S. PAY, AND NATHANIEL P. WILL! 


BDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THE 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1832 
Boston Literary Magazine.—This neat, and, from the present 
number we should Judge well conducted we rk, re-publishes an 
article, entitled “ The History of the Alphabet,” sometime ago 
inserted in this journal, and credited to Mr, Willis. A prefatory 
note mentions that the author is not Mr. Willis, but My 


(iren 
ville Mellen. The error, which was of course entirely accidental, | 
should have been rectified before, but Mr. Willis was not here to! 
and, though we remember a brief, complaining note 
ifter the publication of 


set us right; 
from him on the subject, it reached us long 
the piece, and amid the hurried multiplicity of an editorial table, | 
was overlooked altogether. We solicit Mr. Mellen’s pardon for! 
the injury done him, which he will have the goodness to believe 
quite unintentional. In atonimg for it, at this late period, we 
must add, that we sincerely admire the article in question, as well } 
as numerous others from the same hand. Mr. Mellen is a writer 
of feeling, taste, and ability, and the interests of all such we 
le than oppose | 
caitenienmiansnines —— 
Transulvania Univ y—The Transylvania University, || 


known to many of our literary readers as an excellent institution 


should much rather prome 


in Lexington, Kentucky, has lately deprived this city of one of] 
the most useful of our fellow-citizens, m the person of Mr. John 


Lutz 
plished scholar, who has greatly increased by his own later ap 


This gentleman 1s well known as an able and accom 


plication, the learning acquired in one of the celebrated German 


universities. His extensive attainments, in many branches of 


science, have procured for him here the friendship and esteem of 
. : } 

a large circle of our most respectable fellow-citzer which the 

} fe has by no means 


ible character of his private 
vret his | 


irreproachs 


tended to diminish. He Teaves behind him numbers to re 
absence, and none who do not feel as red that our western 


his talents, mtegrity 


wethren W speedily learn to apprec ale 
In the Transylvania University he holds the 
philosophy 


and know! 


pre fessorsh p f mathematics and natura 


Mr Lewis Gaulord ¢ ark—We congratulate the proprietors of 
the © Providence Daily Journal’ on the pleasure they may pro 
mize their readers from the talent and industry of Mr. Lewis 
Gavlord Clark, who has recently assumed the helmot that excel 


lent journal. Mr. Clark has retired from the direction of the 


Een in the lonely hour 


I knew that thou wert young: for ne'er 
Che worn and world-seared heart may know 
Such visitings of fancy’s light 
Asin thy sweet strains glow 
And well | knew the glorious gift 
Of intellect was thine, 
E’en though mine eyes ne’er gazed upon 
Thy spirn 3 earthly shrine 


Surely it is no marvel, then, 
That | should mourn thy early doom, 
And pour a stranger's passing wail 
Above thy lowly tomb; 
hou wert of those high-gifted ones 
W ho to the world belong 
For not alone the social hearth 
M iy ¢ laim the child of song 


Farewell, young minstrel, thou hast shunned 
Perchance a darker, sterner fate 
For seldom does a thornless path 
The steps of genius wait 
The finer faculties of mind 
That to the bard are given 
Forbid his spirit to find rest 
Beneath its native heaven 


Farewell—though thou wert snatched away 
loo soon to win undying fame 

Yet many a gentle thought shall wait 
Young minstrel, on thy name; 

And while thy loved ones mourn thy doom 
With many a fruitless tear, 

A stranger's hand would fling tts wreatt 
Of wild-tlowers on thy bier 


At the request of an esteemed friend, these lines are also in 
serted this week 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
Why de I mourn thee 7? thou’rt now at rest, 
Young flower, in the land of the early blest 
W here the wearied from trouble may calmly slecy 
Then w hy do I thus o'er our parting weep ! 


Not thus should we mourn—thou'st pass 'd away 
E’er sin o'er thy bosom had wor its sway 

‘To that dreamless land by the holiest borne- 
Then why do I thus o'er our parting mourn ? 


Tothy mem'ry, young spirit, I shed no tear, 

But I grieve for the loved and the lone ones here 

For their sorrow, sweet angel, the tear willewell 

But thou—thou art happy—farewell, farewell! &. 6.1 
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THE LAST GREEN LEAF. 











A BALLAD, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN AMERICA——POBTRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ.—ADAPTED TO AN O.D IRISH MELODY. 
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The last green leaf hangs lone-ly now, Its summer Gtene left the o> [on wither’d 
ave e 


ey 


ep — 
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one hy one, The last Sop-<ese in the sun. 
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And view us here, he would discern 
Some lips that press the geblet’s brim, 
To hide the sigh that’s breathed for him. 
We do not meet to banish thought ; 

Yet, though regrets will come unsought, 
We will not waste, in sighs of grief, 
Life’s lingering joy, the last green leaf. 


2 Bat could some lost one now return. 
{ 
; 
| 





tnd he has added a tenderness and pathos of his own, which lift) spirit should squander its strength on Italians and Spaniards, and 
his works into the region of perfect purity and ele nd humor 
lelicacy, indeed, remarkable; not the delicacy alone which), ness, unembodied. Why should he seek a! 
ludes what is offensive to modesty, but that nice perception of! find in abundance at heme ? 


MISCELLANY. 


rance, and serious- 


- ° His) leave so many scenes of home-bred joy, a 
SONG TO MARIA 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
Ye’re my ain, luve!—ye're my ain 
Forms sae fair I ne'er met mony 
Hearts sae true, so fond, luve, nane! 


is rad far what he ea: 
Every village abounds with cha 
His!| racter; every glen has its little coterie of peasants and politicians 
zenius seems akin to that of Allan Ramsay; and he has the same}, the rustic at the plough, the shepherd on the hill, the weaver at his 


haracter, which avoids whatever is broad, staring, and oud re 








i Cryptic 
distir 


taste, andthe same skill in delineating ordinary life, which 


Ye're my ain'—my dear!—my bonny : =. : : 
eters. 5 : oo ‘ rushed the authorof theGentle She pherd ; while the freedom 


Years a score—aA score amatst 






















Hae we lo’ed and lived theeither f his toueh, and the fascination of his grouping, remind us of 
lik ane sweeter than the last | Burns. On all! his early compositions, his native land is impress- 
Ye’re my ain!—I hae nae ither d very legibly; and we love him for it.—Since Wilkie painted his 


Shall we make the ac score twa? hrst pictures, he has traveled in France and ltaly, in Germany and 
Bounteous is the power that's o'er us 
Bloomy summer's searce awa— 
Mellow autumn’s a’ before us; x 
Long ‘tis then till winter, dear! 
Comes wi’ thoughtfu’ smile and greets us ; 
Far’s the close—but, far or near 
Ye're my ain, where’er it meets us! 


lands. He has painted Pilgrims at Rome, and Patriots in Spain ; 


to welcome all the works of our benefactors. But we think on th: 

the Reading the Waterloo Gazette; and the Washing the Feet of 
Davio Witxis.—The genius of Wilkie is at once original and) Male or Female Pilgrims, the Hymn to our Lady, of 
national. The tranquil, and searching, and sarcastic spiritof the 
North is visible in all his compositions 


the Siege 


He seldom rises into the| them 
region of poetry; and has no visions of angels ascending and de- 
scending. His heart and hand are with domestic life; and in scenes 
rivalled He has the 


xeellence of the Dutch school, without its occasional grossness 


\'the bestof his wi rks 
th 


if household happiness or sorrow he is uw 


we cannot frel ght. We lamentthatsuch a 


it beauty as we ou 





Spain; and the character of his later works bears evidence of foreign | 


{ had he not done such wonders before, we should have wel 
comed his new productions and his change of style, as we wish 


Blind Fiddler, on the Village Politicians, on the Rent Day. or on! 


Saragossa, and the Patriot’s Council of War, fade away before} 
Yet there is great beauty of grouping, and nice sense of|jany well informed attorney 
| character, and the most exquisite simplicity, and rich depth of co-||/ young Burke does play at peg-top. K. ¢ 
| lor, in these compositions, and we are not sure that the y are not!/|mander of the bath, 


But our heart is so intensely national, that! 


loom, and the blacksmith tn his forge, are all characters, after theu 


kind, modified by circumstances and education. ‘To ont acquaint- 


ed with the fireside enjoyments, the rustic delights, the amusing 


absurdities, and harmless follies, of the agricultural population of 


the island, a thousand pictures present themselves, emblazoned 
with the original spirit and feeling of Old Englammb Our nation- 
al poetry, too, is full of images of grace and beauty; and the songs 
es of a domestic and chival- 


a 


of Scotland alone contain more sce 
rous nature than the whole Royal Academy could embody in 
century 2 


LEARNED CORRFSPONDENTS.—An old London paper has the 


| following: —* A. B. has won: physician is not spelt with an / 
Tueseis has lost: Shakspeare never wrote a tragedy called 
Oliver Cromwell. Pore is right: if one man, without provoca- 


tion, knock down another, it is an assault—See Blackstone, or 
Junius has been misinformed 
*. B. means ‘knight com- 
and not ‘ knight of the cold bath;’ neither 
idoes R. A. mean‘ rather awkward, but ‘1 


ss 


ryal academic!an 


i i od by Geo ge). Sots Co —ee v5 tO 2 ‘* 











